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BOOKS. 


THE LITERATURE OF WAR.* 
Mo. CocgLE’s bibliography of military books is perfect in its 
tind. Simply arranged, admirably printed, and embellished 
with a valuable set of illustrations, it isa complete guide to the 
warlike literature of the world down to the year 1642. Nor isa 
hibliography the curious, dryasdust thing it may appear to the 
inespert. In the first place, it is a labour-saving instrument 
of great worth. If learning may be defined as the art of 
knowing where to find facts, bibliographies might almost take 
the place of learning ; and, as Mr. Oman says in the preface, 
«none know so well the value of a good Bibliography as those 
rho have had to work at the same time at two topics, one of 
which has and the other has not been dealt with by a com- 
petent bibliographer.” But an intelligent catalogue has 
another quality : it admits the amateur into the forecourt of a 
subject, and even if he penetrate no further he may carry 
away with him a knowledge which, however superficial, is at 
least systematic. 
Now, Mr. Cockle has catalogued and described one hundred 
and sixty-six military books published in England between 
the years 1489 and 1642. The most of them are of foreign 
inspiration, because the art of war was not followed in England 
with much independence between 1542, say, and 1642. 
Those Englishmen who fought, fought under the standards of 
France or Italy, and they brought back with them the tactics 
they had learned abroad. Therefore, in the enforced leisure 
of peace it was but natural that they should reduce the art of 
war to a science according to the rules chserved in foreign 
countries. This is the more noteworthy because in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centi:ries the English, supreme in 
the handling of the longbow, had their own school of war 
They followed their own tacties, which were ‘r umphant at 
Agincourt as they were triumphant at Poitiers. and our bitterest 
enemy could not charge us with borrowing from others the arm 
which then made us victors of the world. But Mr. Cockle’s 
military literature does not begin until the longbow was 
falling in favour, for since the active soldier commonly 
leaves it to others to chronicle and analyse his victory, 
we have no scientific record of the tactics employed 
by the generals who won their battles with the aid of 
our primitive artillery. In fact, long before our litera- 
ture begins the arquebus had begun to threaten the long- 
bow, and it was only our sturdy conservatism that preserved 
the famous clothyard shaft in the very presence of gun- 
powder. But the arquebus did not instantly have its way. 
Clothyard shafts were fired against the Armada, although 
they were as palpable anachronisms as the bows and 
arrows wherewith China a few years since confronted 
the modern rifles of Japan. Moreover, Sir John Smythe 
was still ready to plead the cause of the longbow as late 
as 1590, and to protest with what force he could against 
the theories adduced by Sir Roger Williams. These two 
writers, indeed, may be taken to represent fairly enough 
the old and the new school. Sir John champions, with a 
fine ingenuity, “the excellencie, sufficiencie, and wonderful 
effects of Archers,” while Sir Roger's argument may be said 
to have put an end to the use of the longbow. 


Sir John Smythe objects to the arquebus because it is less 
effective than the longbow, and the argument might appear 
sound to the conservative of to-day. The history of military 
criticism is singularly uniform. The deadlier the weapon, 
the less effective it has seemed to its contemporaries, and with 
reason. War is a game of cunning as well as of slaughter, 
and 4 murderous weapon compels surrender without much 
bloodshed. When a long-range gun commands a height held 
hy five hundred of the enemy, the five hundred lay down their 





Pr. Bibliography of English Military Books up to 1642 and of Contemporary 
Oman M orks. By M. J. D. Cockle. With an Introductory Note by Charles 
0, M.4.,F.S.4. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. (308.] 








arms the more readily because they know that physical 
bravery can achieve nothing against superior mechanism. 
They have done all that men dare do, and they realise full 
well that “who dares domore is none.” In fact, they are like 
a cricketer whose wicket has been knocked over. They do not 
insist that their heads should be broken before they leave the 
wicket. But this argument did not appeal to Sir John 
Smythe, who merely saw that less lives were sacrificed to 
modern weapons, and therefore believed that modern weapons 
were less effective. He plainly sets it down that all firearms 
are inferior to the longbow, and of firearms he prefers the 
more ancient model. Arquebuses, for instance, “by many 
miscalled calivers, though as good fifty years ago as at the 
time of writing,” are, in his opinion, “ better than muskets ; 
which, being of greater length and height of bullet, were 
heavier, and moreover required to be fired from rests, a neces. 
sity which precluded their employment in skirmishes.” But 
not only were the new weapons difficult of employment, they 
produced but a paltry effect. “All the imperfections,” says 
he, “in the loading of harquebus and musquet are the causes 
that upon many great skirmishes that have been verie hot, 
and continued many bours with new supplies on every side, it 
hath often happened, that in discharging on both sides many 
thousands of bullets within three, four, or five scores, and 
nearer, there hath not been on both sides slain and hurt with 
bullets thirty men.” Soin the recently finished war, in which 
both sides used repeating-rifles and smokeless powder, the 
losses have been less than in the old days when muzzle-loaders 
afforded a better chance of hand-to-hand fighting. Indeed, 
it may be said that in warfare losses vary inversely with the 
deadliness of the weapons. 

But the ancient controversy of the longbow apart, our 
military literature was, as Mr. Cockle says, a “parasite” in its 
first period. Even Sir John Smythe, champion though he was 
of ancient practices, had seen service chiefly in the Nether- 
lands, and like his colleagues, was apt to look at the science of 
war through the eyes of foreign experts. Perhaps we 
may make an exception in favour of W. N. Archer’s Double 
Armed Man, which also applauded the achievements of 
our British bowmen, and which attempted to prove the 
superiority of the combined bow and pike over all weapons. 
And W. N. Archer did not attempt to hedge. Though 
he wrote in 1625, when the controversy was finished and 
done with, he did not scruple to declare that ‘ Bartholdus 
Swart, the Franciscan Fryer, with his most devillish Inven- 
tion of Gunpowder, is the most damnable, and from hell itself 
invented.” But the most of the books are, as we have said, of 
foreign inspiration, and their one definite lesson is that while 
strategy is perpetually the same, tactics change with the 
changing weapons. And thus Mr. Cockle brings his catalogue 
down to 1642, in which year Cromwell made his “New 
Model,” and England once again gave to the world a set of 
tactics which shaped the art of war as boldly as the handling 
of the clothyard shaft had shaped it three centuries earlier. 





THE RELIGION AND MORALS OF ANCIENT 
EGYPT* 
Mr. MYER seems not to be thoroughly at home in the English 
language. He generally contrives to make himself under- 
stood, but his style is feeble and awkward in the extreme, and 
the eccentricities of his punctuation are beyond description. 
These defects hinder him from doing full justice to his sub- 
ject. His method, too, might easily be improved. The object 
which he proposes to himself is, it appears, ethical. The 
practical results of religion seem to him unsatisfactory, an 
experience not less common, it must be confessed, in London 
and Paris than in New York and Chic2go,—Mr. Myer’s book 
comes, we see, from the other side of the Atlantic, though the 
title-page gives us no hint of the fact. He proposes, accord- 
ingly, to help forward an advance that is lamentably slow by 
going back to the most ancient of what may be called origines 
ethicae. The “so-called modern enlightened races" are to sit 
at the feet of the “Ancient Egyptian people in religion, 
philosophy, good manners, refinement, and the treatment of 
women.” In view of this object it would have been well to 
banish much matter that may be described as purely 
critical. In the “ Analysis of the Confessions” found 





* The Oldest Books in the World. By Isaac Myer, LL.D. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. [30s.] 
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in Book CXXV. of the Book of the Dead we have given 
us in wearisome iteration versions, sometimes absolutely 
identical, made by various Egyptologists. In section 1, for 
instance, we have eight equivalents of one maxim, none of 
them presenting any difference of the slightest importance. 
Sir P. le P. Renouf gives: “ I am nota doer of wrong to men.” 
Why then fill up space with Dr. Pleyte’s “I have not con- 
mitted sins to men,” or the “I have not done evil to men” 
of the unnamed translator of the Turin Papyrus? In 
section 26 we have seven variants of the boast that the con- 
fessor has not tampered with the beam of a balance; the 
next section goes over the same ground, though here the last 
of seven readings has something quite different, “I have not 
defrauded the gods of their choice offerings,’ a variance 
which requires some explanation. In section 28 there are 
five various expressions of the virtue of not carrying off milk 
from the mouth of a nurseling. The result is that twenty- 
nine pages are occupied with what might have been much 
more effectively given in a quarter of the space. The same 
thing occurs in other chapters. It helps to make the volume 
a costly one, but it can hardly promote its efficiency as an 
agent of reform ; “500 copies at thirty shillings ” will not go 
very far in converting the world from its evil ways. 

The first portion of the book, after the general introduction, 
is devoted to the “Prisse Papyrus,” so called from its first 
editor. M. Prisse had employed some fellahs to excavate in 
the Necropolis of Thebes. One of them brought him this 
manuscript, which had not been found, he said, at Thebes, 
but had been given him for sale by a third person. The man 
was probably lying, and M. Prisse came to the conclusion 
that the papyrus was found in a Royal tomb of the Eleventh 
Dynasty. This is the view of Dr. Budge also. But it is a 
copy of treatises belonging to a far earlier time, one provi- 
sionally attributed to the early days of the Third Dynasty, the 
other dating some four centuries later, the time of the Fifth. 
The earlier moralist had little to say beyond caution against 
drunkenness and gluttony, but the latter, Ptah-Hotep (of the 
reign of Assa), had a much wider range. Here are some of 
his maxims :— 

“Wisdom is more difficult to find than emeralds.” 

“ Justice is great, unchangeable, and assured.” (Compare the 
famous words of Antigone: “ This is not of to-day and yesterday, 
but lives for ever.”’) 

“If thou humblest thyself in obeying a superior, thy conduct 
is wholly good before God.” 

“Do not repeat an extravagance of language; it is a thing 


which has escaped from a heated soul.” 
“A good son is one of the gifts of God.” 


The next document treated of is the “ Papyrus of the Scribe 
Ani,” otherwise called “The Bulak Papyrus.” Here there 
is some variety of opinion about the date, both of the 
composition and of the actual copy which has come down to 
us. Egyptian paleography is less definite than that which 
concerns the Greek and Roman codices. Conjectures as to 
the antiquity of the manuscript range between 1200 and 
525 B.C. The matter is certainly, in part at least, much 
older. Ethical aphorisms are handed down from generation to 
generation without much change. Our own proverbs preserve 
words which are fallen out of use,—‘ harder than the nether 
millstone” is an instance. The matter, however, is, according 
to Mr. Myer, later than that of the Prisse Papyrus. The 
more frequent references to religious ritual prove, he thinks, 
so much. The older document is inspired by a lofty 
monotheism which did not concern itself with worship paid 
to this or that deity. Orthodox thinkers will find Mr, 
Myer, for once at least, on their side. A more con- 
vincing argument will be found in the evidences of a more 
developed social condition. “If vices have increased, manners 
have softened and become more refined.” Perhaps the most 
interesting utterance on the religious side of life is to be 
found in the eleventh section, where we have, “Pray humbly, 
with a loving heart in which all the words are said in secret.” 
A later section (56) deals with the position of women. Its 
precepts do not go much beyond good manners, though Mr. 
Myer thinks that “they advance the idea of an equality of the 
sexes,” and that it is “to the glory of ancient Egyptian 
wisdom that it has been the first to express the dignity and 
high position of the wife and the woman.” It is quite true, 
as he says, that “one of the greatest Sovereigns of Old Egypt 
was the Queen Hatshepsu.” But her reign was something 


Mr. Myer mentions without apparently ae 
nificance) she seems to have acknowledged that hee 
was abnormal. 

Part VI. is devoted to the “ Papyru pets 
butable, Mr. Myer thinks, to the tine tte oe 
as the writer, who, according to this theory, bu joes when, 
oppressed race, puts it, “‘ barbarians take from pattie of the 
lawful gain; nothing remains from yesterday.” It we rs 
many allusions to Egyptian customs and social habits . aing 
a contribution to ethics it has little importance, ati 

Mr. Myer thinks that many of the origins of Christian; 
may be found in Egypt, and even speculates on the mete 
of the Founder having visited that country (otherwise th Ny 
His childhood). It does not trouble us to be confronted sit 
anticipations of Christian ethics. No reasonable bein = 
supposed that a brand-new code of morals was iekadaua 
the great teacher of Nazareth. The theory really Sones dabi 
to belief is that of ethical evolution. Even those who ; : 
little for the historical side of Christianity hold that hace 
virtue found its consnu.mate expression in a living Christ. 
without this they can hardly “profess and call ag 
Christians.” Mr. Myer does not trouble us with all hig 
eulogies on the moral teaching of the “Oldest Books in the 
World.” We have gladly selected some of the most strikine 
passages. But the selection is not easy. As a whole they 
are vastly inferior to the Old Testament, not to speak of th, 
New Testament, ethics. Half a dozen chapters of the 
“Proverbs of Solomon” far more than counterbalance the 
whole. 

Nor does the Egyptian doctrine of immortality (discussed 
in VIII.-XII.) show all the greatness which Mr. Myer attri. 
butes to it. It was certainly not a Gospel for the poor. It 
was, to use the phrase of Death in the Alcestis, xpi ray iycvew, 
“in favour of the rich.” The King or wealthy official who 
could build a spacious tomb for his Ka to inhabit, and could 
make it worth the while of future generations to provide his 
surviving self with the necessaries of its ghostly life—curious 
mockeries of reality all of them—might expect a coritinued 
existence, though aiways dependent on the goodwill of the 
living. But the peasant, however worthy of immortality, 
was left outside these hopes. His body was smeared with 
bitumen apd laid in the sand or in a cave (where it would not 
be likely to remain undisturbed). A staff and an old pair of 
sandals were his sole equipment for eternity. The hopes of 
Christianity are at least equally valid for rich and poor, 
Apart from the exaggerations into which Mr. Myer's theories 
have led him, this book will be found to be one of considerable 
value. 
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THE OLD FRENCH COURT.* 

Mrs. BEARNE has again given us a delightful book, and, with 
all due allowance for the former volume containing less 
familiar information, we must congratulate her on the greater 
ease with which this continuation of her history of the Queen- 
Consorts of France can be read. The illustrations by Mr. 
Bearne are charming,—though he will have to forgive us for 
candidly remarking that he has much idealised some of 
the scenes. Mrs. Bearne’s volume will put the general 
reader in possession of certain facts with regard to the 
latter end of the Middle Ages in France which will cer. 
tainly militate against the usual ideas of the person with a 
popular knowledge of history; although, in spite of, or 
because of this, she will entertain him the more. We do 
not know that even he, as Mrs. Bearne thinks, is ignorant 
enough to suppose that no career was open to talent 
in the Middle Ages. Ecclesiastics, who were in those days 
men of both worlds, were keenly alive to the advantages of 
connections with great houses, and they valued, as do all men 
of sense, the forces that lie latent in men of pedigree, and 
the conveniences that ensue in dealing with people who play 
the game of life after the rules of gentle breeding. But, if 
brains and character appeared elsewhere than in scions of 
great houses, the ecclesiastical machinery could deal wit 
such men both nationally and internationally ; and there were 
many careers that feudalism, war, and religion, and the 
frequent combination of all three, offered to popular abilities 
most easily picked out when Church and State were really 
identical for all practical purposes. 








like a usurpation. By wearing male attire (a fact which 





*® Pictures of the Old French Court. By Catherine Bearne. Illustrated by 
Edward Bearne. London: T. Fisher Unwin. [10s, 6d.] 
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strates features and characters of the Middle Ages, 
pable of evoking alike the interest of the frivolous 
and the serious ; for instance, as to the important influence upon 
pow exercised by Isabeau, Queen-Consort of Charles Vi. No 
voman—of any importance as a woman, that isto say—can fail 
to note, not only that Tsabeau encouraged the sugar-loaf head- 
dresses of the ly 

of low-necked Court dresses for Western Europe, , hich had 
been unknown to Christendom before the time of that able 
Isabeau’s claims to respect in other directions are 


qioneer. 
. although she 


not remarkable, we regret to say; f 
twelve children, she also neglected them, and the pour King, 
in the intervals of his insanity, seems to huve had to 
endure some housekeeping scenes, in which he was told 
that the Royal children and their household had not sufli- 
cient to eat or to wear. The Royal lady, however, us so 
often happens to such women, developed a passion for 
pet dogs and monkeys. With her terror of thunder-storms, 
love of extravagance, desire for personal comfort, selfish 
absorption in the company of her favourite, her petty 
jealousies as regards what concerned herself, and her more 
than tolerance of scenes of disorder and license, we are 
at once in touch with the stamp of woman who, in 
the Court or in the slums, and in all intermediate gradations 
of abode or sojourn, thinks of nothing except how she can 
secure what she is often pleased to describe as a “ good time.” 
There is no case in which this does not imply that the 
surroundings of such a woman will have been bad. No 
historical ghost need come from the grave to tell us 
this; another example is found in the wreckage floating 
round Isabeau’s name, standing out, even in those days of 
license and Court luxury, in evil notoriety. As Mrs. Bearne 
says :— 


bore 


“ All the researches into the history of their times, from which 
these records are drawn, seem to prove that during the eight 
reigns in question most of the Queens of France really were dis- 
tinguished for their excellent qualities, and that except the 
unlucky Charlotte de Savoie they were all more or less good- 
looking ; Blanche de Navarre, Isabeau de Bavitre and Marie 
@Anjou being remarkably beautiful; and that at any rate 
Blanche de Navarre, the three Jeannes, wives of Phillippe de 
Valois, Jean and Charles Y., and Anne de Pretagne, were highly 
cultivated women, possessing superior talents and strongly 
warked characters. In Isaveau de Baviére we find an entirely 
different personality.” 


Indeed, the various sketches of womanhood afforded by 
these glimpses into old records, so admirably treated by our 
conversational author, rather distract us from their surround- 
ings. It is impossible, indeed, to read the history of France 
without wondering at what period and by what means that 
nation could have saved its soul alive, and if the Revolution 
last century were at all worse than many other events in the 
story of those who were never welded together, and who 
always seemed ready to develop into futile inhumanities 
even when most civilised. The inhumanities of the noble 
and the atrocities of the peasant merely differed in kind, not 
in degree, 


But to turn to the lighter portion of the book before us. In 
it the reader will gain a vivid idea of the wxsthetic side of the 
Middle Ages. These times, for the convenience of historians, 
practically end with the fall of Constantinople in 1453, but 
they are also prolonged into the whole period covered by this 
book, namely, till the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
They mean ages of faith and of superstition, of luxury 
and of misery, of breadth and of narrowness. No one is con- 
cerned to deny the special capacity of the fifteenth century 
for devising and enjoying pageantry. There are many 
signs in our own day, and in London in particular, that to 
Wear a badge and to see a sight, to be jostled in a crowd and 
to view a procession, are beginning once more to take their 
places in popular esteem. But for subtle devices and for 
costliness the shows of the Middle Ages cannot be matched, 
and, till lately, there was little attempt to rival them. Of 
course such processions have survived in some places; for 
example, in the “Preston Guild” celebration that occurs 
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apable of taking thought for days which are “every twenty years in Preston, Lancashire, we have the un- 
+ turn to Mrs. Bearne for estimates of the | interrupted continuance of a feature of medieval life. 


Among the luxuries mentioned by Mrs. Bearne are white 
silk sheets, “ richly embroidered pillows, one of which had on 
it, a knight, a lady, two fountains, and two lions,” all kinds of 
jewelled embroideries and dresses, “ five new bellows carved 
and ornamented with gold,” houppelandes, worn both by men 
and women,— an enormously long trailing robe or mantle 
with loose sleeves, made of cloth, silk, or velvet, and trimmed 
with furs and rich embroideries.” The spoils accumulated by 
the monasteries were such as to make some of them into 
most wonderful museums, and even the medizxval fair was 
an educational exhibition of the fine arts, as far as esthetics 
were concerned. It was the place to which all the merchants 
und travellers took their spoils, and, while private views took 
place at any palace, to the fairs people looked for their news 
und opportunity to purchase their costly dowries and other 
gifts. Mrs. Bearne’s volume takes us back to times which 
were mad and bad and sweet, and the actors in them were 
very merry and often very miserable indeed. 





THE ROYAL SPORT.* 

In 1781 the ingenious Mr. Peter Beckford published his 
Thoughts on Hunting, and founded for all practical purposes 
the literature of the sport. Since his day we have had 
innumerable volumes on every detail of the art,—apologies, 
reminiscences, scores of hunting novels, lyrics of the chase, 
hints on veterinary subjects, guide-books showing how to 
hunt on nothing a year, and quite recently an admirable 
treatise on the value of hunting as a training for war. It has 
its supreme epic genius in Surtees, its laureate in Whyte- 
Melville, its witty and spirited essayist in the late Mr. Bromley 
Davenport, and its weighty exponents in the “ Badminton” 
writers. Of this immense literature and history behind him 
Mr. Paget is quite conscious, but he is not burdened with the 
reflection. In his book the history of the sport is dismissed 
in half a paragraph. He suggests that our prehistoric 
ancestors must have hunted something, remembers that 
Xenophon hunted the hare, and then leaps boldly over some 
two thousand odd years to Somerville and The Chase. He is 
content to write as the practical exponent of the art, and his 
book is the good conversation of an enthusiast full of his 
subject. And it is more, for as hunting in some form or 
other is the essence of sport, it is also a sound and ingenious 
exposition of the meaning of that most debateable of all 
terms. Some may be found to quarrel with Mr. Paget's 
advice on details, but on the main question of conduct and 
method he will win the approval of all good sportsmen. 

“Tn all hunting,” he says, “there should be slight odds in 
favour of the animal pursued. ..... I should put the odds 
at three to one on the fox in an ordinary country with a good 
pack of hounds and a fair huntsman.” It is this slight dis- 
parity in chances which is at the root of sport, and he would 
be glad to see it rigidly maintained. Hence he does not love 
hare-hunting, unless the harriers are not more than seventeen 
inches. The second point he would insist on is that all 
hunting is the pursuit of some animal with the intent to 
acquire it. It is not the riding but the capture of the fox 
which is the object of a run, and the fox when caught has to 
be given to the hounds, who share the same feeling. There is 
to be no hard riding for hard riding’s sake, but the whole 
day's sport is to be regarded in the light of a series of 
mancuvres by which a wild animal with the odds on her side 
is to be circumvented by the tactics of hounds and riders. If 
a man wants to ride hard across country, let him pursue the 
carted stag ; if he cares only about watching hounds working 
steadily and together, let him go out with harriers or beagles. 
But if he wishes to see the rigour of the game, the scientific 
joint action of man and hound and horse, and at the same 
time share in many incidental joys, then let him keep 
to fox-hunting. “I will not even pretend,’ says Mr. Paget, 
“that I think the question admits of any argument, for to me 
fox-hunting is first and everything else is second.” 

In his chapter on “The Hound” the author traces the 
evolution of the breed from the old buckhound, with which 
at Belvoir and Badminton and every great house they hunted 
everything, from a deer to a marten. With the buckhound 
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the Southern hound, famous for his nose, and the little fiery 
Northern beagle were interbred, and the result, after genera- 
tions of careful breeding, is our modern foxhound. Mr. 
Paget enters at great length into the questions of breeding, 
which are for the M.F.H., and not for the layman, but he has 
many other interesting facts to record. The Bilsdale claims 
to be the oldest pack, for in that little Yorkshire vale they 
have hunted the fox with hounds since the dark ages. The 
Belvoir Mr. Paget thinks the most perfect union of strength 
with quality, and the Cottesmore bitches are famous for their 
combination of music and drive. Indeed, on the subject of 
music the author professes himself a fanatic, and considers 
that muteness in a hound creates jealousy and prevents any 
joint action. From the hound he passes to the fox, for in 
Jorrocks’s famous apophthegm, the horse and the hound were 
made for each other, and the fox is the connecting link 
between them. The excursus on the natural history of the 
fox is a most pleasing piece of work, especially the account 
of the dealings of the fox with the badger. The curious 
question is raised of the origin of the hatred of rooks for the 
fox. Hecan do them little harm, yet a “beaten fox will he 
followed for miles by rooks, mobbing him and jeering at his 
distress.” Canit be that the lost piece of cheese still rankles? 
A healthy fox lives chiefly on rats, mice, and beetles, and does 
not rob the hen-roost except in seasons of stress. Mr. Paget, 
in the spirit of the old fishing adage, “ Handle your worms as 
if you loved them,” lays down many rules for the tender care 
of foxes, not, we fear, solely on humanitarian grounds. 


From the Jower animals he ascends to the personnel of the 
hunt and the art itself. “An M.F.H.,” he says, “to be per- 
fect, must embody all the virtues of a saint with the command- 
ing genius of a Kitchener and the tact of a diplomatist.” He 
should demand and attain from his followers the most scrupu- 
lous loyalty, and in return exert his authority with tact and 
courtesy. The huntsman and whipper-in must be minor 
saints in the same hierarchy. Mr. Paget’s rules for conduct 
in the field are in every way worthy of a great sport and not 
too exacting for frail humanity. But itis in the chapter, “The 
Art Itself,” that the author is at his best. His descriptions 
of cub-hunting in the early September morning, the dew on 
the grass, the ground iron beneath the feet, and the hedges 
thick, are as good as may be. And then he passes to the real 
thing, for which all this preparation has been made, and he 
has an elaborate account of an imaginary run, full of hints 
for the Master and advice for the humble follower some fields 
behind. Here is Mr. Paget on the ethos of the sport :— 

“The idea is that a fox should be hunted to death, which of 
course is quite wrong. A foxhound should never be allowed to 
hunt, when there is a chance of him running or of getting him 
nearer to his fox...... To better define the two sports, we 
should speak of them as hare-hunting and fox-running. Slow 
hunting and the puzzling out of a line is very pretty to watch, 
but those who want to see it should go out with harehounds, and 
not wish to debase the foxhound’s character. The principle of 
fox-hunting is to get away after your fox as quickly as you can, 
and to use every means in your power to keep near him.” 

In descending to minor matters Mr. Paget provides an 
ingenious theory of balance in riding, and also considers 
that the majority of horses are over-bitted. If six horses 
jump a fence, one of them is certain to break it down, the 
reason being that its rider grew nervous and tightened the 
curb. “If every one used snaffles, or shorter cheeked bits, 
there would be fewer falls, and the farmers would not have to 
complain so much of broken hedges...... My father’s 
advice to me as a boy was to imagine the reins were silken 
threads which any sharp pull would break.” He does not 
believe in the old adage to go slow at a fence and full-pace at 
water, but considers that “the proper pace to ride at every 
species of obstacle is a hand-canter.” And, finally, he con- 
cludes with the good advice that “the way to extract the 
most enjoyment out ofa ride is to forget all about the riding, 
and imagine yourself in the huntsman’s place, with his desire 
to catch the fox.” 


We have left ourselves no space to speak about the excellent 
chapters on hare-hunting, stag-hunting, and otter-hunting. 
Mr. Paget has written a book as full of sound advice as it is 
of good reading. Our one objection is that the whole sport is 
conceived in a somewhat lordly and expensive fashion. It is 
essentially a book for the Master or the man who can afford to 
hunt in the best style, and not for the economical amateur. 








And the author realises this, for he admits that 
he conceives it, is for the rich, or those who are 
poor. “The man whose chief centre of interest j 
hounds, will very seldom find time for the making of mon 

There will always he found plenty of sneaking Sasike a = 
advantage of the easy-going, sport-loving Esaus of this life” 
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A HAMPSHIRE GUIDE AND A NORFOLK NOTE-BOOg 


Hampshire, with the Isle of Wight. By G. A. B, Dewar 
John Vaughan, and others. With Illustrations. (J. M. Dent 
and Co. 4s. 6d. net.)—Norfolk. By W. Dutt. (Same publishers 
and price.)—Natural features are the great and almost the 
only claim of one county to attract visitors from another 
That, at least, is the conclusion come to on laying down these 
two pretty, well-bound, and well-written guides to Hampshire 
and Norfolk. Though part of a series of “ County Guides,” they 
are the two which any one who knows rural England wall 
would at once select before all the others if he relied 
merely on a previous knowledge of our counties, without com. 
paring the treatment. What makes Norfolk so intensely attrac. 
tive? Not its towns or antiquities, though it has enough of 
both; but the wonderful variety of scenery,—the broads, the 
heaths, their very antithesis, the meal-marshes, the sandhills 
the wonderful air, the interest of its fisheries and decoys, its game 
preserves and wildfowl sanctuaries. In Hampshire this standard 
of excellence is easily put to the test. The nearer to Nature the 
county approaches the greater the acknowledged charm. For 
in Hampshire, though one-tenth of the county is wood, and it 
has a vast acreage of water, two things stand pre-eminent above 
all, and that absolutely without question,—the Hampshire chalk 
rivers, the Avon, Test, and Itchen, which are almost entirely 
natural features, and the New Forest, which has been prac: 
tically let alone, except for a little planting in parts, 
since the Conqueror shot stags there. Which things being 
so, itis perhaps fortunate that the historian and guide is Mr, 
G. A. B. Dewar, a native of the northern highlands of Hamp. 
shire, to which he is greatly attached, and of which he has written 
very pleasantly in ‘‘ Wild Life of the Hampshire Highlands,” the 
county which Cobbett was addicted to visiting to go to Weyhill 
Fair, and where North Hampshire squires still venerate the 
name of Assheton Smith. Mr. Dewar does not mention Mr. 
Tom Smith, of the Hambledon, of whom an admirer said that if 
he were a fox he would rather be hunted by the best pack in 
England than by Tom Smith with a stick in his hand. Mr, 
Dewar’s itineraries ar2 mainly those of the naturalist, sportsman, 
and good countryman who has eyes for Nature and feasts them 
wherehecan. Usually the subject is too profuse for him to treat 
as he would like. But except in the New Forest, which is rather 
blurred in these snapshots, his pictures of the scenery and talk 
by the way is generally interesting. The variety of landscape 
in the county is astonishing. A county which holds Farnham 
and the pine and heather of the Hindhead regions, the loam 
and wood zones, the heath and forest areas, the chalk-down areas, 
the Test, the Itchen, and the Avon valleys, veins of most 
precious worth, not to mention Winchester, Portsmouth, 
Christchurch, and Southampton, and their adjacent harbours and 
the Solent Sea, with the New Forest as a climax, is surely with- 
out rival. The history of the Isle of Wight was an unnecessary 
addition to this book. It is now a separate county and deserved 
separate treatment, though Mr. Vaughan has done his best in 
the space given him. Special articles on the birds, flowers, 
butterflies, geology, and sport of Hants are of distinct 
value. The flowers are curiously local. Thus the hyssop 
only grows on the walls of Beaulieu Abbey, and the only 
known habitat of the yellow wall-rocket in the county is on 
the old town wall of Southampton. Near Calshot Castle, on the 
shingle spit there, the fishermen use to bleach the shoots of wild 
sea-kale, by covering them with sand and shingle. ‘The New 
Forest is a most famous place for butterflies and moths ; but Mr. 
Hewett, of Winchester College, says that nearly all the New 
Forest insects can be found in any of the woods, probably mean- 
ing those near Winchester. The epitaph of a New Forest 
worthy, the Rev. William Gilpin of Boldre, who wrote the best 
descriptions of forest scenery ever penned, will fitly close this 
notice. He was vicar of Boldre. On his tomb is a long con- 
fidential epitaph telling him he, aged eighty, and his wife, aged 
eighty-two, lie together, secure from the dangerous enjoyments 
of life. It, or rather the author of it, goes on to pay a little 
compliment to the surviving neighbours of the dead; referring 
to their place in a better world, he adds: ‘ Here it will 
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ew joy to meet several of their good neighbours who 
attered in these sacred precincts around them.”—— 
Norfolk, by William Dutt (same series and publishers), is ae 
creditable piece of work, though the introduction is slightly 
favoured with unconscious advertisement of the county as a 
«regort.” It would have been better if the author, who is quite 
as keen & naturalist and as appreciative of natural features as 
Mr. Dewar, and therefore well fitted to deal with such an attrac- 
ive region as Norfolk is, had taken Mr. Stevenson’s admirable 
pet to“The Birds of Norfolk” asa model when dealing with the 
stasis of the county. His division into the Breck, Fen, 
Broad, Meal Marsh, and enclosed districts forms the best starting- 
point for informing the traveller, sportsman, naturalist, or 
antiquary. But the book is well arranged, full of information of 
all kinds, and very pleasantly written. As an itinerary and 
guide, it is practically useful. When local tradition or past 
history is given it is given fully, and in an interesting and 
quotable form. The chapter on Yarmouth, for instance, has a 
full account of the old “beach companies,” whose curious look- 
out places, like windmill towers with no sails, once formed the 
most striking features of the shore. They were like the Florida 
wreckers, using the word in its inoffensive sense. Their business 
was to “salve” or aid cargo-ships which got into trouble on the 
numerous sands. So many did get into trouble that it was a good 
and flourishing business. But all these “salvage” enterprises 
have a smack of piracy and brigandage about them, just flavour- 
ing the legal status given them. Thus even on the Thames any 
one is at liberty to board a barge having only one man on board, 
and to demand pay from the owners for this unasked assistance. 
At Yarmouth, “when the burning of a flare, the soaring of a 
rocket, or the booming of a gun announced to the beach companies’ 
watchers that a ship had struck ona shoal,” the members of 
the beach companies were instantly roused from bed, and “ within 
a hundred yards of each other the rival societies would strive 
with might and main to get the yawls afloat, and when the swift- 
sailing boats were beyond the coast-surf a strenuously contested 
race would ensue. The first man to lay hands on the endangered 
vessel would probably win for his crew the prize, the master 
generally engaging the services of the first arrivals.” There 
is something rather piratical about the whole proceedings; 
one cannot help thinking that prayers for fine weather 
were unpopular in the companies’ “courts,” as their club- 
rooms were called. We can add to Mr. Dutt’s marine anecdotes. 
Off the coast there is a most unpleasant channel called the 
“Gat.” There were two families of “Gat pilots,’ natural 
enemies, who competed for business for some generations. At 
last a wise man arose among them who arranged that the 
families should henceforth intermarry. By a family compact 
this was arranged, the two eligible pairs of the moment setting 
theexample. Thenceforth there wasno competition. In addition 
to good chapters on the broads, coast marshes, antiquities, botany, 
birds, roads, and sport of Norfolk, the book contains a useful 
guide to the Norfolk “ Hinterland,” the country round Thetford, 
where warrens and heaths and flints abound, a very little known 
and interesting region. There are many maps, and a concise 
gazetteer of towns and villages. The source of a quotation of 
nearly a page describing the coast and marshes of Salthouse and 
Cley is not credited to the Spectator, in which it appeared, nor are 
the names of authors and books from which matter is borrowed 
usually stated. 
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THE MAMMALS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

The Mammals of South Africa. By W. L. Sclater, F.Z.S., M.A., 
Director of the South African Museum, Cape Town. “ Primates, 
Carnivora, and Ungulata.” (I.H. Porter. 2 vols.,30s. net. 1 vol. 
ready.)—Those who intend trying the Cape and South Africa as a 
permanent home, or to make any long stay in the country, will find 
that Mr. Sclater’s book tells them much which will make life 
more interesting. These Colonies are essentially places in which 
out-of-door life is the main pleasure and best resource. Yet 
until this instalment was issued no complete work dealing 
with the mammals of South Africa had been published, except 
one by J. Smuts, issued at Leyden in 1832. The result is that 
while overdone with accounts of the habits of the large beasts of 
the chase, the habits, and even appearance, of very many of the 
smaller mammals, of which the country is full, and which are the 
common and natural objects of curiosity to residents by kloof, 
mountain, and veldt, are very little known. What is recorded 
13 scattered about in all kinds of books on sport, travel, and 
natural history. Mr. Sclater has, in the first place, given a list 
of the best of these books, and a short description of their con- 
tents. It fills ten pages of print. Next he has given a well- 
arranged account of every animal. Necessarily these accounts are 
condensed. But he has prefixed to each a short résumé of all the im- 








portant references to the beast in the different leading books. Con 

sequently the reader can look up habits, structure, distribution, o1 
whatever he wishes to find, and is saved much labour and disap. 
pointment. The notice of that very interesting animal the Cape 
hunting dog, Lycaon Pictus, will serve as a specimgn of th» 
general arrangement. Sixteen references to its appearance, 
range, habits, and native names, with the dates, authors, and 
pages, precede a lively description of its appearance, size, and 
distribution. Then comes the writer’s own compilation, short 
but not dull, of its habits. Gordon Cumming says that it has a 
separate cry for rallying the pack. Drummond notes that 
when starting game a few of the fastest of the number take 
up stations along the expected line of the run, and that the wind, 
the ground, and the habits of the game are all taken into con- 
sideration with the most wonderful skill. Smuts says that they 
have ten or twelve puppies at a birth. Probably Mr. Sclater will 
find that this is incorrect. Of the large carnivora wolves are the 
only really prolific species, and it is very rare for a she-wolf to 
produce more than six whelps. A Cape hunting dog at Dublin 
“Zoo” last year produced only one puppy, but this may have been 
due to its being in captivity. It is difficult, as a rule, to find any 
facts whatever in natural histories about the life of the small 
wild cats, polecats, and other lesser carnivora of South Africa. 
The exguisitely marked skins of the caracal, the serval cat, 
the black-footed cat, of the jennets, tiger cats, and others, may 
be seen sewn into Kaffir karosses, mixed with those of meerkats 
and civets, and doing duty for rugs, of a very beautiful kind, in 
English drawing-rooms. The skin of the zorilla, a small black- 
and-white-striped beast allied to the skunks and the weasels, is 
often seen in these karosses. It is quite capable of imitating 
the unpleasant performances of the skunk, and is a shocking 
chicken-killer. Yet it is often tamed, and becomes most useful in 
keeping down the rats and mice in a house. The number and 
variety of all these small carnivora can only be learned from such 
a book as that before us. Baboons, of the largest size and 
most destructive intellect, are still seen even on Table Mountain 
itself. In the late agreement between the Powers baboons of all 
kinds are among the few animals not given protection. They 
have added to their other forms of mischief the sucking of 
ostrich eggs, and a taste for killing lambs and kids for the sake 
of the milk in their stomachs. They also rob orchards and steal 
corn, as they did in the days of “ Masterman Ready.” Modern 
authors have written almost nothing about their habits, the last 
reference to them being in a letter by two officers escaping from 
Pretoria, who were stopped in crossing a river by the appear- 
ance of a troop of these formidable beasts coming down to 
drink. There is good reason to think that when all 
Africa from the Zambesi southwards is under our flag, 
a good and sensible game-law may not be too late to protect 
the greater number of the species which ever existed there. 
There are still elephants in the Addo bush in Cape Colony. 
Dutch proprietors, even Orange Free State Boers, have shown 
themselves inclined to protect the rarest wildebeests and 
antelopes; and it is just possible that though the white 
rhinoceros, the largest of all land animals after the ele- 
phant, is extinct south of the Zambesi, some may remain nearer 
the sources of the Nile. It was believed that the species was 
never found north of the Zambesi; but Major Gibbons claims to 
have shot one during his recent journeyings in the Central 
African watershed. Mr. Sclater thinks it possible that it may be 
discovered in Somalilaod, but does not give the grounds for his 
belief. The book is handsomely bound and well printed, but the 
illustrations are poor. When descriptions of species need the aid 
of a plate, it is usually possible to obtain admirable photographs, 
which are far preferable to inferior drawings, such, for instance, 
as that of the male eland’s head or the suricate here shown. 








KING ALFRED’S VERSION OF THE CONSOLATIONS OF 
BOETHIUS. 

King Alfred’s Version of the Consolations of Boéthius. Done into 
Modern English, with an Introduction, by Walter John Sedge- 
field, Litt.D. (Henry Frowde. 4s.6d.)—This charming edition 
of the *‘ De Consolatione”’ of Boéthius ought to realise the aim of 
the translator and editor, and bring a large number of English 
readers nearer to the heart and mind of the great King of the 
West Saxons who first turned the work into the English of a 
thousand years ago. All the most notable comments and additions 
which the Christian Alfred wove into the text of the Roman 
philosopher are given by Mr. Sedgefield in italics, and as we read 
the pages the effect of these italicised interludes is that of notes 
in a familiar hand upon the margin of a hook by an unknown 
author. Between the day of Boéthius and the day of Alfred we 
may count, roughly, four hundred years; between the day of 
Alfred and the present day a thousand. But Alfred’s comments 
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reveal a mind, apart from its ignorance of science, as modern as 
our own; while the dialogues of Boéthius carry us into the 
remote atmosphere of scholastic reasoning about plain matters of 
practical piety. Mr. Sedgefield reminds us that the ‘“ De Con- 
solatione Philosophie ” was for many centuries a book of such 
popularity and influence that it can only be compared to the 
“Imitation of Christ” and the “De Officiis” of Cicero. 
Boéthius himself, under the name of Severinus, was canon- 
ised by the Roman Church, though there is not a word in 
his book that justifies the supposition that he ever adopted 
the Christian faith. His philosophy is the highest reach of 
the ancient Theistic creed, that acknowledged a supreme God 
overruling the lives of men and placed man’s happiness and duty 
in pious submission and manly acceptance of the inevitable. | It 
is no more Christian than are the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. 
But Alfred read his own Christian faith into it, and scrupled not 
to give a definitely Christian turn to many a passage capable of 
such adaptation. Mr. Sedgefield speaks of the King’s “ anony- 
mously personal note.” It is just that that makes the charm of 
the book. One realises that Alfred, while delighting in the 
thoughts of the Roman Consul, yet found something wanting, 
and straightway supplied it out of his own experience, spiritual 
and practical. For it is not only the Christian who makes addi- 
tions, it is the King and the Englishman who speaks; as such, 
Alfred replies to Philosophy when she reminds Boéthius of the 
worthlessness of power and the folly of coveting it: he has not 
desired power, but as a King, having authority, he has desired 
“instruments and materials to carry out the work I was set to 
do, which was that I should virtuously and fittingly administer 
the authority committed unto me. Now no man, as thou 
knowest, can get full play for his natural gifts, nor conduct and 
administer government, unless he hath fit tools, and the raw 
material to work upon. By material I mean that which is 
necessary to the exercise of natural powers; thus a King’s raw 
material and instruments of rule are a well-peopled land, and he 
must have men of prayer, men of war,and men of work. As 
thou knowest, without these tools no King may display his 
special talent. Further, for his materials he must have means 
of support for the three classes above spoken of, which are his 
instruments; and these means are land to dwell in, gifts, 
weapons, meat, ale, clothing, and what else soever the three 
classes need.” Sometimes it is a long passage like this, of 
practical wisdom, that brings Alfred close to us. Sometimes itis 
only two or three words of local colour interpolated in the text of 
the Roman, such as “ by the sea-cliffs ” tacked on to the compari- 
son of riches to “the grains of sand.” Mr. Sedgefield’s intro- 
duction gives a general account of the literary labours of Alfred, 
a sketch of the life of Boéthius, and a bibliography of the “ De 
Consolatione.” The form of the book is delightful, and the type 
most pleasant as well as pretty to the eye.——The Story of 
Alfred the Great. Told by Walter Hawkins and Edward 
Thornton Smith. With 10 Illustrations. (Horace Marshall 
and Son. 2s. 6d.)—This is a pleasant little book very well 
suited to the purpose for which it is written,—that of making 
the character, life, and work of King Alfred better known to 
young or uneducated people. The story is told with due respect 
for the modern lights that have thrown doubt on the nursery 
anecdotes of other days; but, we are glad to be able to add, with 
due regard also for the probable fidelity, to the spirit if not the 
letter of historical truth, of all the legendary lore that has 
gathered round the great King’s name. The book has some 
pleasant full-plate photo-prints of the places in which Alfred 
lived, and smaller illustrations show the shape and working of 
the Alfred jewel in the Bodleian Library. 








ON THE CARE OF CHILDREN. 

The Care of the Child in Health. By Nathan Oppenheim, A.B. 
(Harv.), M.D. (Coll. P. and S, N.Y.) (Macmillan and Co. 
5s.)—It would greatly improve this book to substitute the 
chapter dealing with the “ Relation of Parents to Children” for 
that which actually stands at the beginning of the volume, An 
essay discussing the comparative claim upon women of wage- 
earning and domestic duties is not the right introduction to 
Mr. Oppenheim’s teaching as to life and the preparation for it, 
And though we are very much in agreement with what he says 
on this head, we cannot help seeing that the individual women 
are not responsible, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, for 
the circumstances that drive them to earn money, and that 
among those who do become wage-earners are to be found many 
of the best mothers and most domestically useful women of their 
time. The women who need to be reached by this book are not 
those who have made a mistake in the choice of a serious 
vocation, but those who fail to realise the seriousness of any 
vocation; the butterflies of every sphere, not the workers in the 








wrong sphere. And the excellent little homily on the dutj 
parents, now embodied in the tenth chapter, says just the a of 
that the unthinking women want to have brought home ra Pi 
Whether they are capable of understanding such teachin wee 
alone applying it—is another question, one that “a. 
been advantageously discussed in a continuation of the pts - 
on “ defective children.” Mr. Oppenheim’s classification aie 
planation of the commonly recognised forms of mental deficien : 
is likely to be of real utility to intelligent parents, But = 
wish he had said more about some of the vaguer, and as yet “i 
perfectly recognised, forms, where the want is moral or emotional 
rather than intellectual; where imitative faculty, abnormal] 
developed, simulates all the proprieties of conduct go admirably 
that the lack of some human note of spontaneous affection or 
initiating energy is hidden from all but the most constant inti. 
mate observer. Lucas Malet challenged physiology to explain 
this type when she wrote “ Colonel Enderby’s Wife,” and indicated 
her heroine’s affinity with her own pet monkey. But the chal. 
lenge has never been taken up. Possibly there is no precise 
pathology to be given of this kind of defect. And yet its index 
in the physique is sure, though subtle; and every book on th 
moral training of children should take account of it, if only to 
warn parents against the silly habit of applauding and encourag. 
ing the gifts of mimicry which build up the defences of its 
hollowness, and give dangerous attraction to a kind of human 
beings signally unfit to carry on the race. Mr. Oppenheim 
handles, on the whole, wisely and delicately the question of 
heredity and of responsibility in marriage, taking in a general 
way the optimistic rather than the pessimistic view. His 
chapter on “bad habits” is sound and _ sensible, and alto. 
gether his book ought to be helpful to many parents, ignorant 
of the details as well as the principles of the arts of feeding, 
bathing, physicking, clothing, and teaching children fro 
infancy to adolescence. The general level of the style is simple 
and suitable. But every now and then the writer lapses into a 
phrase too technical to convey any meaning where there is not 
already more knowledge than the book supposes in its readers, 
And sometimes, where the ground is delicate, these terms are of 
the kind that startle and shock without giving the information 
that makes up for the shock. This is a fault that should be 
remedied, either by amplification or excision, in a second edition. 








MR. GRAHAM’S “ DARNLEY.” 

Darnley. By David Graham. (A. Constable and Co. 53,)— 
Mr. Graham’s Darnley sustains, without adding to it, the reputa- 
tion won by his Rizzio. But to say this is to imply an advance 
in merit so far as manner is concerned. For Darnley is not in 
itself as good a subject as Rizzio, and it suffers accidentally from 
being used for a sequel. It is always more difficult to be vivid 
and vital in the work which carries on a set of characters who 
have been on the scene before than in the work which introduces 
the characters as original creations. There is no scene in 
Darnley as dramatic as the concluding scene of Rizzio, and no 
dialogue quite as vigorous as that in which Knox takes part at 
the beginning of the earlier play. On the other hand, the last 
scene of Darnley’s life is very good, and in it we find the touch 
of beauty that is rather wanting to the remainder of the play. 
An unkind critic might suggest that in the nervous waking of 
Darnley and his calling for the boy to minister to him there iz 
too much reminder of the great night scenes in Julius Cesar, in 
one of which Brutus, in the other Cassius, are sleepless and full 
of fears. But, new or not, the scene is good, and it just saves 
the play from descending to the pointlessness of a dramatic com- 
position in which the protagonist commands from first to last 
neither sympathy nor respect. Mr. Graham's blank verse is 
often very good in the way that best suits dramatic composition. 
It is terse, reticent, and sometimes noble; never involved, never 
over-ornamented. If anything, it errs on the side of being too 
plain. Altogether, it is an excellent and effective instrument for 
dialogue. But poetic in any of the subtler senses of the term it 
cannot well be said to be. It is sometimes sonorous, but never 
musical. And we are sorry to say it sinks now and again to the 
level of poor prose. Of Mr. Graham’s verse at his best, a very 
fine example is the Countess of Argyle’s reply to Moray when he 
asks her if the Queen cares no more for Darnley, and if not, for 
what it is she grieves :— 


“No more for him, but for her perished love 
Her heart went into mourning when it died, 
And aye since then hath been disconsolate. 

In truth her grief is sore; ’tis passing sore, 
Yea, like a stricken widow for her son, 

Her only son, her well-belovéd son— 

Pride ot her youth and comfort of her age, 
And her heart’s hope for all the time to come— 
Snatched to the land of far Forgetfuiness, 

She weeps great drops of sorrow o'er its tomb, 
And stil! refuses to be comforted.” 
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haracters of Mary and Bothwell are a little wanting in the 
The sa necessary to give zest and movement to the play. And 


Darnley’s weakness and vices make him a hero in whom it is not 

sible to take & lively interest. But Moray’s quibbling con- 
ea and Ruthven’s brutal frankness give occasion for some 
were contrasts of character and much ingenious fencing in the 
dialogue. And altogether Mr. Graham succeeds, in spite of the 
dificulties of the subject, in keeping up interest. Indeed, the 
play is in many ways So good that it leaves one wondering why 


it is not better. 








THE ORIGIN OF THE CONSTELLATIONS. 
Researches into the Origin of the Primitive Constellations of the 
Greeks, Phoenicians, and Babylonians. By Robert Brown, jun., 
FSA. Vol. II. (Williams and Norgate. 10s. 6d.)—No thoughtful 
man can have learnt to name “the Ram, the Bull, the Heavenly 
Twins,” and their fellow-constellations without wondering how 
they were christened. An Trish student of astronomy once 
declared that he began to see how men could weigh the stars and 
measure their distances; he could even conceive that their 
chemical composition might be discovered ; but he could not for 
the life of him understand how we could find out their names. 
Something of this not unnatural surprise attaches to the 
celestial globe, covered as it is with all manner of fearful 
wild-fowl and mythological heroes. A few of the con- 
stellations, indeed, seem to have gained their names _plau- 
sibly enough. The Plough has a certain resemblance to that 
agricultural implement; it is still easier to see why our 
American cousins call it the Dipper, or saucepan. The Sickle 
is like a sickle, and the Southern Cross, disappointing as it is to 
Northern eyes that expect something as majestic as Orion, is yet 
unmistakable. But most of the constellations—Pegasus, Orion, 
the Bull, the Crab, are familiar instances—give no indication of the 
origin of their names, which date back almost beyond the ken of 
the historian. Mr. Brown in his very learned and convincing 
first volume showed that the constellation-figures which we owe 
tothe Greeks were not introduced by them, but belonged to a 
still earlier stage of civilisation, being due to the first 
astronomers of whom we know anything, in the valley of 
the Euphrates. In the present volume, which concludes 
his work, he undertakes the more difficult and more original 
task of investigating the origin of these figures, and explaining, 
so far as that is possible, “the mental process pursuant to 
which these familiar forms first came into existence.” His 
learning is great and his industry indefatigable. He has traced 
the constellation-figures through the tablets and inscriptions 
which the great Empires of the Euphrates Valley have left us, 
and has succeeded in giving a very plausible account of their 
crigin and the way in which they came to be set in the sky. The 
common notion that the stars were named from their resemblance 
to earthly objects is once for all pulverised by this analysis, 
which shows that the ancient celestial globe is but a piece of 
picture-writing, in which are preserved some of the oldest myths 
of which we have any trace. “ Religious and mythological ideas, 
uready long current and venerated, were stamped upon the sky 
as sacred and celestial forms.” The stars were arranged, when 
the astrologers perceived the convenience of arranging them into 
groups, under the semblance of figures already connected with 
religious and mystical rites, which have survived long after their 
esoteric significance had vanished from the mind of man, and are 
now available to throw light upon the psychology of one of the 
earliest of civilisations. It is interesting to notice how closely 
Mr. Brown’s argument from archeology is in accord with 
the astronomical one set forth by Mr. Maunder in a recent 
number of the Nineteenth Century. It is demonstrable, from our 
knowledge of the secular change in the constellations visible 
from any given place, that the oldest constellations were named 
by astronomers living in the valley of the Euphrates, at a date 
not very far on either side of the year 2800 B.C. When two quite 
independent ways of attacking a problem lead to the same result, 
there isa high degree of scientific probability in favour of the com- 
monanswer. Mr. Brownis entitled to say that astronomical reason- 
ing has placed almost beyond doubt that origin of the oldest con- 
stellations which he had already worked out, from historical 
considerations, with an ingenuity and perseverance worthy of 
such confirmation. 








J. M. BARRIE AND HIS BOOKS. 

J. M. Barrie and his Books: Biographical and Critical Studies. 
By J. A. Hammerton. (Horace Marshall and Son. 5s.)—Mr. 
Hammerton, in common with an immense section of the public 
and all critics of sound judgment, admires warmly the literary 
genius of Mr. Barrie. And we do not doubt that a large section 








of the public will also admire Mr. Hammerton’s zeal and industry 
in playing Boswell to Mr. Barrie, while Mr. Barrie is still—as we 
hope he will be for many years—in the flesh. Mr. Hammerton 
is quite aware that there are people who think that such books 
as he has produced are a mistake. But he adduces one reason 
for their production which is satisfying from a commercial point 
of view, though it may not be convincing to taste. Having 
quoted the remark of “a weighty critic in one of the Saturdays” 
to the effect that books of this sort should not be encouraged— 
on the ground that they imply too hastily the elevation of a man 
still on his trial to the rank of a classic—Mr. Hammerton says: 
“A sufficient answer to the charge would seem to be that in such 
writers as J. M. Barrie, Thomas Hardy, ‘Ian Maclaren,’ Rudyard 
Kipling, and several others, the public that reads books is vastly 
more interested than in the mighty dead.” People not quite dis- 
abused of the old-fashioned idea that books are written for instruc- 
tion might wonder why this argument should not be turned the 
other way: the public being already “ vastly more interested” in Mr. 
Barrie than in the mighty dead, why not write a book to tell them 
about somebody they are in danger of neglecting, instead of some 
one they are sure to read without Mr. Hammerton’s recommenda- 
tion? But books are written not for instruction, or even for 
reading, only for sale. And a book about Mr. Barrie will help 
everybody who cannot get through “ The Little Minister ” to talk 
as if he had read it, besides telling him gossipy details about 
the author’s life and habits. For the rest, the book being 
written and published, we acknowledge that it has given usa 
pleasant hour or two of gleaning among extracts from some 
familiar, and some not familiar, writings of Mr. Barrie,—though 
we should have enjoyed the extracts better if the showman had 
been less assiduously omnipresent. 








THE PRESERVATION OF PLANTS. 

Studies in Fossil Botany. By Dukinfield Henry Scott. 151 
Illustrations. (A.and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Scott, whe 
is well known to botanists as the Keeper of the Jodrell Labora- 
tory at Kew, has made an excellent book out of his lectures at 
University College, London, though it is too technical in method 
and substance to be discussed at length in these columns. To 
the botanist it will appeal asa thoroughly sound and scientific 
piece of exposition, which is a considerable contribution to a 
recent and important branch of the subject. Even the layman 
may dip into it with profit. Nothing is more wonderful than the 
extent to which our knowledge of the flora of the early world has 
been developed by such researches as Mr. Scott here describes. 
A flower is such a delicate thing that no one could expect it to 
survive the vast cataclysms and the age-long changes which have 
evolved the earth in which we live from the strange and almost 
unrecognisable planet which was chiefly occupied in storing up 
the solar energy that we now use so recklessly under the name 
of coal. Wecan understand how such hard structures as the 
bones of animals or the shells of tortoises have outlasted a lapse 
of time in comparison with which the forty centuries of the 
Pyramids are as a day, but it is simply amazing to think of 
the perishable and fragile structures illustrated by many of 
Mr. Scott’s pictures having come down to us in such good con- 
dition that they are still amenable to the stains by which 
botanists trace out cell-structure under the microscope. Yet tho 
matter is simple enough when it is understood. Take the 
“coal-balls,” or stony masses which occur in certain mines, to 
the indignation of the housewife over whose best carpet they 
love to burst out of the fire. “Wecan forma good idea of the 
sort of material which these nodules contain,” says Mr. Scott, 
“if we notice the deposits of vegetable débris left on the banks of 
a tidal river. There we find miscellaneous fragments of plants 
heaped together in utter confusion, bits of reeds and rushes, 
rhizomes of water-lilies and aquatic grasses, twigs and scraps 
of bark from riverside trees, seeds, nuts, and cones. If we 
imagine a handful of such a conglomeration, saturated and 
fixed by some petrifying substance, we shall have a very fair 
idea cf the kind of material a coal-ball consists of.” Again, 
we can easily see how a leaf or a fern, falling upon a bed 
of silt in a tideless sea, is gradually covered up by Nature’s 
plaster, which hardens into a mould of the enclosed thing as per- 
fect as the mask which the sculptor takes of a human face. In 
the one case we have the structure of an old-world plant pre- 
served, in the other a copy of its outward appearance. All the 
ingenuity of the paleontologist is often taxed to read the riddle 
which Nature has set him in these broken and confused frag- 
ments. Sometimes he goes astray. Mr. Scott reminds us how 
four false genera have been based on specimens of the same 
Lepidodendron in various states of preservation, and the history 
of paleontology contains not a few parallel cases. Still, the 
mistakes are rare and soon corrected, and the geological record, 
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confused and imperfect as it is, has been read with a skill that 
has given one of its most notable ornaments to the scientific his- 
tory of the century that is now closing. 








THE CHURCH OF THE WEST IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
The Church of the West in the Middle Ages. By Herbert B. 
Workman. Vol. IJ. (Charles H. Kelly. 2s. 6d.)—With this 
volume Mr. Workman brings down the story of the Church in 
the West during the Middle Ages to the transfer of the Papacy 
to Avignon. He has, therefore, reached the beginning of a new 
epoch, with which he proposes to deal in a fresh study of the 
Reformation, “using the word to indicate not merely the re- 
sultant, but the various divergent forces of which it was the 
outcome.” The early portion of this volume is very interesting 
and fascinatingly written. It tells the story of the fall of the 
Empire and of “ Roma victrix,”—the autocratic Rome, that is to 
say, of Hildebrand. Mr. Workman, in enumerating the causes 
of fall and victory, lays great stress upon the circumstance that 
“the idea of the Empire was a fiction, or rather the foundations 
of the little reality it possessed lay in the sands of dreams and 
hopes; the Papacy was a fact built on the rock of spiritual 
need.” Subsequent and equally readable chapters in the same 
part of the work are “ Mohammad or Christ?” ‘Innocent IIL,” 
“The Chains of the Law.” The next or fifth part deals with 
“The Continuity of Life,’ “Darkness and Dawn,” and “The 
Coming of the Friars”; while the sixth—in many respects 
the most important of all — consists of two chapters, ‘The 
Rise of the Universities ” and ‘“ Boniface VIII. and Clement V.” 
There is not a dull page in Mr. Workman’s volume. Not the least 
interesting of its features is the skill with which there is traced 
the growth of that ‘“ new nationalism” in Europe which heralded 
and paved the way for the Reformation, and which, using the 
Inquisition against the Papacy itself, crushed the Templars, who 
might well have been converted into the Janissaries of Rome. 
What Mr. Workman has to say of the Waldenses is of not less 
value. With most other modern authorities, he holds that they 
are not to be classed with the forerunners of the Reformation, 
that “their revolt was really ethical, not theological; a blow 
rather at the immoral character of the priests of the Church than 
at its structure or doctrine.” 








LAW WITHOUT LAWYERS. 

Law Without Lawyers. By Two Barristers-at-Law. (John 
Murray. 6s.)—The title of this book is hardly suitable for a 
work written by two barristers; and, indeed, the authorship 
shows that people who find themselves involved in legal affairs 
cannot do without the assistance of lawyers. We frankly admit 
that this is a most deplorable misfortune, but one which, we 
fear, can never be remedied. Every man can no more be his 
own lawyer than he can be his own doctor; at least he will be 
the first to regret it if he tries. This book, according to the 
authors, is an attempt to enable those who are not lawyers to 
solve for themselves, without having recourse to professional 
assistance, those legal doubts and difficulties that are continually 
arising in everyday life. To compress a digest of the laws of 
England into seven hundred pages would have certainly been 
beyond the powers of Blackstone, and at the present day the 
body of English law has become infinitely more bulky and more 
complicated. To tell the truth, the authors of this book have 
embarked upon an impossible task, and all the ability and 
industry which appears in their work has not enabled them to 
produce more than an incomplete attempt. Let any one who has 
to do with companies or a bankruptcy turn to those respective 
chapters, and he will find a very fair and comprehensible state- 
ment of the law; but the chance is small that he will find an 
answer to the particular legal point that may be perplexing him. 
Nor, if he is a layman, will he be much enlightened by references 
to 9 M.and W. 849 or 3 De J. F. and J. 24, of which mysterious signs 
no explanation is given. Buton the whole, so far as we have been 
able to test it, the information is accurate and clearly given, and 
we have not come across any popular law-book which was better. In 
the statement at the top of p. 19 the authors have forgotten the 
decision in “The Queen v. Lillyman,” and they appear also to have 
overlooked the fact that three years’ penal servitude can be given 
instead of five, which used to be the minimuw. 








THE ROYAL NAVY. 

The Royal Navy: a History. By William Laird Clowes and 
Others. Vol. V. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 25s.) —This, the 
fifth volume of a very handsome series describing and _ illus. 
trating the British Navy, covers the most glorious period of our 





—1812-1815—was taken up with the Ameria: 

promised that in the sixth and last volume, wo a Lean 

is to write it. We are glad Mr. Clowes found himself me ig 

include it in this volume; the two wars should be distinct, if © to 

to enable one to keep the various details of the fighting ah only 

We must hasten to express our admiration, not only of the oan “0 

graphic power of the narrative,but for the skill with nih ae 

dresses the line of facts and enables us to carry in our minds wiih, 

out confusion contemporary fights in Channel and West Indi ‘ 

waters. An impartial historian brings out the laggards and og 

efficients into unfortunate prominence, and reveals much ig 

ship and injustice. At no time, it seems, were injustice, refusal 

to reward merit, and corruption more rampant than in the era of 

Trafalgar. Ships were kept in commission for years without 

wages ; Dundonald said that the ‘ Fox’ frigate had been in the 
East Indies for fifteen years and not a farthing of pay had the 
crew received, and he calculated that if a hundred of her craw 

came home there would be due to the men £25,000! The* Fox’ 

was one of many. But when a Lord of the Admiralty had to be 
impeached, and it was discovered that he was evading his own 
regulations, one need not wonder at corruption. We Owe 
much to St. Vincent and that great seaman, Dundonald, who 
despite a storm of obloquy strove to fight the Admiralty, ang 
to Graham, who with more success finished the work they began, 
This volume has nothing to do with events subsequent to the 
Great Peace, so that the decline of the Navy cannot be discussed, 
But a great revolution yet to come in the other Service was 
effected. A very considerable portion of the volume is dedicated 
to “ Minor Operations,” and these are scarcely less interesting 
than the main chronicle. The names of ships and officers are 
always carefully traced, though the renaming of certain ships is 
always a puzzle, and the list of prizes makes one’s mouth water. 
One reads of a boat’s crew cutting out a dozen craft. Many a 
man never saw his prize-money, alas! The illustrations of charts, 
portraits of Captains and Flag officers, and battle scenes are on a 
par with the admirable printing and paper. We must again 
express our gratitude to Mr. Laird Clowes, who is responsible for 
all the letterpress. 








THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 

The History of Education. By Thomas Davidson. (A. Constable 
and Co. 5s. net.)—Mr. Davidson tells us that “to be strictly 
accurate, the title of this book should have been ‘A Brief 
History of Education, as Conscious Evolution.’” The remark 
indicates where the strength of the work lies, and where what 
may be called its weakness. It certainly takes its readers 
deeper into principles than they are likely to have gone before. 
On the other hand, it is likely to disappoint the student who 
consults it with a strictly practical purpose. But of books that 
give the outside facts about education there is no lack; writers 
who have the will and the ability to trace back visible results to 
their beginnings in Nature are rare. We find ourselves often in 
agreement with Mr. Davidson, and sometimes differing. The 
section on Judea in “ Civic Education” especially interested us. 
The following is a concise and clear statement of Jewish ideals :— 
“The civic consciousness of the Jews centred in three con- 
ceptions: (1) an omnipotent, creator God, who had chosen the 
Jews as his vicegerents on earth ; (2) a Messiah to restore them 
to this exceptional position, which, through unfaithfulness, they 
had lost; (3) Holiness on their part, as the condition of this 
restoration. Thus their supreme ideal took the form of a ‘king- 
dom of heaven’ upon earth.” A subsequent remark that “the 
three central conceptions of Judaism appear as the three persons 
of the Trinity ” is strikingly ingenious. Some of Mr. Davidson’s 
views of history are strange. Here is a specimen :—‘‘ Rome 
seems to have arisen from a combination (curcaxicuds) of villages 
inhabited by peoples of different races—Turanians, Semites, and 
Aryans—who at different times had settled upon the Septi- 
montium. The Aryans were, doubtless, the dominant factor ; but 
the others contributed important elements: the Turanians, the 
bulk of the religious notions and rites; the Semites, the prosaic 
practicality and thirst for power. With their language the Aryans, 
naturally, imposed their political forms.” How did Semites and 
Turanians find their way into Italy ? Weobserve that Mr. Davidson 
writes in the United States. This accounts forthe statement, which 
sounds so odd to English ears, that England’s “ public-school 
system dates from 1870.” “Primary” would be a better word. 
Surely Mr. Davidson must know that on this side of the Atlantic 
© public school” means something very different. 








DONALD CARGILL. 
Heroes of the Covenant: Donald Cargill. By the Rev. W. H. 





struggle for sea power,—from 1803 to 1815. Part of this period 


Carslaw. (Alexander Gardner, Paisley. 1s. Gd. net.)—Mr. Carslaw 
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= written the story of Cargill with sense and modoration. It is 

“Geult—especially for a Scotsman—to relate with calmness the 
¢ ocoedings of the men who ruled Scotland for the twenty-eight 
: that followed the Restoration (the date is misprinted 1662 
ea: But Mr. Carslaw is fairly successful in his effort. He 
po for instance, the good intentions of the statesmen who 
followed a milder policy in the Northern Kingdom in 1669 at the 
initiative of Lauderdale, though he has no praise for the policy 
itself. His principle is the “ inalienable right of the Church to 
manage her own affairs,” a principle which is incapable of a strict 
application to facts whenever the Church comes into contact with 
temporal matters and is the owner of houses, lands, and money. 
Cargill himself is a worthy hero for the story. The polemical 
spirit in him never mastered the devout. When he was a hunted 
fugitive he could still preach discourses which might have been 
written by Thomas & Kempis. His language, indeed, has a 
curious flavour of mysticism about it. Nevertheless, he was an 
extremist in politics. In a sense he was a precursor of the men 
who made the Revolution of 1688. But he had a certain kinship 
with the earliest revolutionists of 1645. A martyr he may fairly 
he called, but it cannot be denied that the Government which 
executed him was quite within its rights. We see in the pre- 
fatory note a statement about the value of money which can 
hardly be correct. Surely in the second half of the seventeenth 
century a salary of £66 13s. 4d., with £5 10s, for house-rent, was 
fairly good pay for a Scottish Professor. 








MECHANICAL TRACTION IN WAR. 

Mechanical Traction in War. By Lieutenant-Colonel Otfried 
Layriz. Illustrated. (Sampson Low, Marston,and Co. 5s. net.) 
—Mr. R. B. Marston has translated this compact and handy 
history of the application of traction and automobile engines 
to road transport. He has also added illustrations of the 
earlier engines used on the roads, many of which are quite 
forgotten. Why we do not know, for according to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Layriz, England has always been re- 
garded as the nursery of all mechanical developments in con- 
nection with locomotives and road engines. The sum of the 
German officer’s review of the subject is that prejudice and official 
lack of initiative are responsible for the very tardy use of traction- 
engines. They were used in the Franco-Prussian War, and 
nothing surprises us more than to find that on one occasion some 
Prussian officers declined an offer made by a driver of one to haul 
some guns up toa certain spet, a feat which they could not do 
themselves. The traction-engine, it should be said, has proved 
its superiority over all other engines or motors, the many uses to 
which it can be put making it facile princeps, The latest type 
for war purposes has been a most decided success. It is curious 
that Jules Verne in his “ Tigers and Traitors” should years ago 
have made so prominent a feature of the mechanical elephant that 
hauls the travellers across India. The traction-engine has 
already distinguished itself in South Africa, and its general use 
surely can only be a matter of a little mental alacrity on the part 
of our thoughtful war authorities. We have roads enough, but 
not too many, if the railways became congested, as they might be 
in war time. 








AN ANTARCTIC NIGHT. 

Through the First Antarctic Night, 1898-99. By F. A. Cook. 
With Illustrations. (W. Heinemann. 20s.)—It is difficult, we 
should say, to write with a continuous enthusiasm of an 
Antarctic night, and Mr. Cook proves it. The chapters 
describing the imprisonment in the ice, the awful depression 
and languor that overcame the crew of the ‘ Belgica,’ are related 
with a technical skill one might expect from the surgeon of the 
expedition. The ‘ Belgica’ was frozen into the ice-pack far from 
any land, and drifted in this pack the whole winter so far and so 
long that they ran a chance of spending another winter, till the 
cutting of a canal and the breaking up of the pack released her. 
Before getting quite free of the Antarctic, they were frozen for 
another thirty days, and this last experience Mr. Cook does not 
describe for us ; he had had quite enough of it. There is a dreadful 
fascination about the wonderful sunsets and sunrises in the pure 
air which Mr. Cook has striven not unsuccessfully to realise for us. 
The cold does not seem to have been extreme ; they were too far 
from land, and the meteorological conditions are very different 
from those of the Arctic regions,—storms being frequent. Life 
was confined to few forms, but astonishingly abundant in those 
limits. The condition and extent of the pack vary, and are 
generally more uncertain than the Northern pack, so that he is 

a bold man who would trust and calculate on its drift aiding an 
attempt to reach the Southern Pole. The reproductions of 
photographs and the few coloured plates are beautiful examples 


of Antarctic scenery and its peculiar tabular icebergs; but, indeed, 





photography has an easy task in such an atmosphere. A portion 
of the book is devoted to the preliminary experience of coasting 
down South America, the ports visited, and a few graphic notes 


| on the tall Patagonians, the Onas of Terra del Fuego. They 


seem, alas! to be irreconcilables, and quite incompatible with 
sheep-farming on a large scale. 








THE ORIGIN OF THE BOER WAR. 

Origin of the Anglo-Boer War Revealed: the Conspiracy of the 
Nineteenth Century Unmasked. By C. H.Thomas. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 3s. 6d.)—There is a fine vigour about the title of this 
book which reminds us of “ Satan’s Invisible World Displayed.” 
Mr. Thomas is a Swiss by birth, an ex-burgher of the Orange 
Free State, and a profound disbeliever in the righteousness of 
the Boer cause. ‘I'estimony from inside the Republics as to the 
rottenness of the Pretoria system is valuable, but we cannot see 
that Mr. ‘Thomas can claim to be taken as an authority on the 
general situation. He seems to believe that the Boer War was 
brought about by unnamed wirepullers in Holland, acting vid 
Cape Town. For this “ unmasking” he produces not one shred 
of evidence. He estimates that the Afrikander Republicans 
could put one hundred and forty-four thousand men in the field, 
sixty-two thousand of whom were British subjects between the 
ages of eighteen and fifty. As for his knowledge of South 
African history, he thinks that Lord Kimberley (and not Lord 
Derby) was the Colonial Secretary at the time of the 1884 Con- 
vention, that Sir Bartle Frere was Governor of the Cape about 
1873,and that Sir Henry (and not Mr. Melius) de Villiers was the 
arbitrator on the Coolie question. He describes Mr. Schreiner as 
an “amphibious helmsman,” a phrase that we commend to critics 
of Sir Henry Camphell-Bannerman. 








WILD SPORTS OF BURMAH AND ASSAM. 

Wild Sports of Burma and Assam. By Colonel Pollok and W. 
S. Thom. With Maps and Illustrations. (Hurst and Blackett. 
16s.)—Mr. Thom describes the game of Upper Burmah and 
Colonel Pollok Lower Burmah, which he knew before the northern 
province was annexed. Both these writers know Assam, but 
Colonel Pollok subscribes the description of its game. The name 
of Pollok is a sufficient guarantee that the hunting description 
will be vivid and expressive of the fascination of big-game shoot- 
ing, and a perusal of this volume only convinces us of tne truth 
of an opinion we have already passed, that no writer can 
surpass Colonel Pollok in the vivid portrayal of the hunt 
and the gradually culminating excitement of a tiger, gaur, 
or tsine hunt. Nor is his skill confined to the actual phase 
or its emotions; the shikaris are drawn for us, and we seem 
to know the elephants with individual peculiarities. It 
is amusing to think that these ponderous creatures are as 
nervous as any cat, and that an animal ready to face a tiger 
takes to flight at the sight of a galloping pony. Mr. Thom isa 
very successful raconteur, and he gives most circumstantial 
accounts of his hunts, and, of course, knows the country and 
people thoroughly, for which knowledge we are grateful in his 
local colouring. Mr. Thom gives much sound advice as regards 
hunting localities and equipment, and seems to have a thorough 
knowledge of the fere nature of Upper Burmah, all of which he 
places without stint at the reader’s disposal. There are many 
capital photographs, “ Elephants Crossing a River” being an 
especially good one. A great deal of interesting natural history 
is to be found in this composite book, which embodies the know- 
ledge and experience of two authorities of the first rank, to 
whose ability to preserve it in print—a gift somewhat rare—we 
owe a double debt of gratitude. 








PRISON LIFE AT SINGAPORE. 

Prisoners their Own Warders: a Record of the Convict Prison at 
Singapore, fc. By Major J. F. A. McNair, late Royal Artillery, 
Colonial Engineer, and Surveyor-General and Comptroller of 
Indian Convicts, Straits Settlements, from 1855-77. Assisted by 
W. D. Bayliss, Superintendent of Convicts, Singapore. (A. Con- 
stable and Co. 10s. 6d.)—We cry mercy that we cannot give in full 
all the qualifications of the distinguished authors to write this 
unique volume. It is delightfully illustrated, contains some 
capital stories, and is intended to show how Singapore used its 
convicts for the good of themselves and the State. As in every- 
thing, there always remained the irredeemable; but Major 
McNair and Mr. Bayliss claim that by skilful classification they 
were enabled to restore self-respect to the majority of their 
convicts, and to employ them gradually with great free- 
dom and for real usefulness. The book is worth reading. 





“The jail,’ write the authors, “was in point of fact a 
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busy hive of industry...... For a short time of probation, 
no doubt, the task should be irksome; but when this is over— 
and it should not be prolonged—work should be given which 
would tend to call out the best feelings, restore self-respect, and 
act as a sort of cordial to remove lowering depression.” A story 
is told of a Woking convict of 1866, exceptionally dogged and 
dull. He became interested in bricklaying, and “ gradually 
began to handle a brick rather well.” He seemed to grow 
happier, and was promoted “to work upon a chimney piece. A 
day or two later he was asked how he was getting on. He then 
replied, with a bright smile upon his face: ‘Oh, very well, Sir, 
now! I likes my chimney piece, and dreams of her at nights in 
my lonely cell’ ” ‘To have work to do and to like doing it are no 
mean factors in happiness: uow good work can be supplied and 
interest aroused in it, so as to uplift all who will be uplifted, are 
problems with which England has yet further to concern her- 
self, At least so our American friends assure us. 








THREE SURREY CHURCHES. 

Three Surrey Churches. By the Rev. H. R. Ware and others. 
(F. Lasham, QGuildford.)—The “Three Churches” are St. 
Nicholas Compton and St. Mary Guildford. Compton (a name 
which has to do with the word “combe” so familiar in the 
West of England) lies on the south of the Hog’s Back. Its 
church is almost purely Norman. St. Mary Guildford is some- 
what later in style, belonging to the transition period between 
the Norman and Early English. But it has a very early tower. 
Mr. Ware thinks that it is Saxon, though he doubts whether it 
was the tower of a church. It was a fortress certainly, whether 
it had a church attached to it or no. (It is somewhat upsetting 
to be told that “ belfry” has nothing to do with bells. “Itisa 
modern form,” says Mr. Ware, “of the old English word 
‘berfray, which is the same as the German berefrit, which 
means a watch-tower or place of security.”) Mr. Ware’s 
contribution to the volume, then, is a highly interesting 
account of these two churches. Mr. P. G. Palmer supplies an 
account of St. Martha Chilworth, an old foundation which became 
a ruin in 1846, when part of the roof of the chancel and transepts 
fellin. Two years afterwards it was restored. St. Martha’s and 
its neighbour St. Catharine’s (which is still a ruin) owed the 
importance which they once possessed to their vicinity to the 
Pilgrims Way. Some notes on this remarkable relic of the past 
have been contributed by Major-General E. R. James. The 
“ Way,” as most people know, was originally a commercial track, 
used for bringing the tin from the Cornish mines to the place of 
export in the east of the island. Ingots of the metal have often 
been found in it. Finally Mr. Palmer writes “A Modern 
Pilgrimage ” along the Way, describing a journey from Guildford 
toCanterbury. This isa book of varied interest. 








HUGH LATIMER. 

Hugh Latimer. By R.M. Carlyle and A. J. Carlyle, Chaplain 
and Lecturer of University College, Oxford, Examining Chaplain 
tothe Lord Bishop of Worcester. (Methuen and Co. 2s.6d.)—Many 
of this “ Leaders of Religion ” series have been reviewed by us on 
different occasions, and we welcomed the addition of the Life of 
Latimer in the hope that it would clear the cobwebs from the 
portrait of that plain-spoken old son of the Church of England. 
On the whole, difficult as it is “to write without prejudice,” as 
author or critic, upon the subject, we are not disappointed. ‘lhe 
‘“‘fairation towards our own side ’’—so needful, in the old village 
umpire’s opinion—is “ fairation” towards the foreign reformers ; 
and though Latimer is not misrepresented one whit, our par- 
ticular “ fairation” would have quoted other extracts from 
his writings, merely giving, as it were, a more contemporary 
view of one not altogether unlike the present Archbishop 
of Canterbury! Latimer was in contact with the extremely 
mixed and shifting—also shifty—characters and doings of a 
remarkably unfinished time, and the moment an attempt is made 
to define his views in terms of the present day we are liable to 
be as inaccurate as when we turn francs into shillings. The 
character of Latimer—possibly little more than twenty when he 
took his “B.A.” in 1510—is never obscure, nor his object: “God 
make us all Christians,” he says, “after the right fashion.” His 
death at the stake, 1555, was indeed a martyrdom, crowning all 
the long controversies of his many years of thought, speech, and 
work; yet, whatever has been read into his writings or sayings, 
of free-will or action by force, we still believe that as to his views 
he may be placed with the Archbishop of Canterbury, and not with 
any less loyal son of the national Church of England. The little 
volume before us notes its obligations to the only at present 
known sources of materials. They have been carefully used to 
their utmost limits. 








A SKETCH OF IRISH HIsTory, 
A Review of Irish History in Relation to the Social Devel 


: 0 
Ireland. By John Patrick Gannon. (I. Fisher Canin aan 
Mr. Gannon’s aim is to show that the course of Irish history a 


inevitable from the circumstances of the case, and that it can bo 
explained scientifically without ‘ compiling lists of injuries, out. 
rages, and crimes, in the spirit of an advocate, without regard to 
historical perspective, not to speak of historical charity.” With 
this purpese in view he has written a lucid and eloquent review 
of the main features of his country’s history, confining his atten. 
tion to the development of society rather than to the chronicle of 
petty wars. He would sum up Irish history in terms of g series 
of oppositions. The old tribal system is acted upon by the early 
Church, and the early Church herself comes under Roman 
influence. Then comes the stress of foreign invasion, first by the 
Danes, then by Norman settlers. Each invader in turn ig 
naturalised and joins the native Irish in resisting his successor, 
So there are as many “degenerate English” as native Irish allied 
against English rule in the long struggles of the sixteenth 
century. Confiscation is followed by colonisation, and so through 
Irish history there is this unfortunate opposition of races, and 
cultures, which is sufficient ground for strife, apart from the 
action of the English Government. In his final chapter Mr, 
G4nnon gives an admirable account of the “ Rise of the Masses,” 
written judiciously and sympathetically. The book is rather 
series of essays than a history, for there is no connected narrative, 
and a certain degree of knowledge is taken for granted, since the 
author often analyses movements without explaining the facts of 
their origin, The style is picturesque and often eloquent, and to 
any one in search of a coherent scheme of Irish history the little 
book may be recommended. 








THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE. 

The Council of Constance to the Death of John Hus. By James 
Hamilton Wyllie. (Longmans and Co. 63.)—In this volume, 
which gives the Ford Lectures delivered in Oxford during the 
Lent term of the present year, Mr. Wyllie, who is rapidly attain- 
ing afront place among our junior historians, and, who but for 
certain faults of style, of which apparently he does not repent, 
would be much more appreciated than he is, deals in a pains- 
taking but not too minute fashion with a period in the history 
of the Papacy which has hardly had justice done to it. The 
personal portraits in the book, particularly those of Pope John, 
Sigismund, King of Hungary, and John Hus, are admirable. So 
also is the account of the proceedings that led up to the 
Council. The “disturbances” between Sigismund and John 
must have been as entertaining as modern “scenes in the House.” 
The Pope called the King a beggar, a drunkard, a fool, anda 
barbarian. Sigismund retaliated by describing the Italians as 
“the dregs of the earth.” But the “barbarian ass” was more than 
amatch for the “Italian fox,’ and secured his deposition. As for 


| Hus, Mr. Wyllie takes the view that his story was a struggle for 


supremacy between the right of the State to protect freedom of 
thought and the right of the Church to repress the heretic, 
resulting in the unconditional surrender of the State, and that 
Sigismund had the power to protect Hus, as John of Gaunt had 
protected Wycliffe, if he had cared to use it. 








THE JEWISH PEOPLE. 

A History of the Jewish People during the Maccabean and Roman 
Periods. By James Stevenson Riggs, D.D. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 
6s.)—This is an interesting addition to the valuable “ His- 
torical Series for Bible Students,” a set of manuals now being 
prepared by American academic experts “in response to a wide- 
spread demand for non-technical yet scholarly and reliable guides 
to the study of the history, literature, and teaching of the Old 
and New Testaments, and of the contemporary history and 
literature.” Few stories are more fascinating, so far at least as 
the history of post-exilic Judaism is concerned, than that of tho 
brilliant Maccabean revolt and of the agony which preceded the 
final triumph of Titus and his Romans. Dr. Riggs does not 
affect an ability to throw any fresh light upon this historical 
romance, but he retells it with lucidity. Above all things, he 
never loses sight of the spiritual and political significance of the 
Jewish struggle, especially during the time of the Maccabecs,— 
the combat between the rival forces of Hellenism and Hebraism. 
Nor does Dr. Riggs fail to perceive and to emphasise the moral 
weaknesses as well as the military capacity of the men—including 
even John Hyrcanus himself—who made their country indepea- 
dent for about a century and a quarter. The struggle with Rome 
is not of course so inspiriting as that which preceded it, but Dr. 
Riggs perceives the inner significance. Although he does not conceal 
his pronounced views, he seeks to be absolutely fair even to such 
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— 53 the two Herods. It may be questioned also if anywhere 
poe exists an account at once briefer or more tersely written of 
the politico-religious systems indicated in the phrases “ Scribes ” 
and “ Pharisees ” than that supplied by Dr. Riggs’s volume. 








A GLIMPSE OF THE TROPICS. 

AGlimpse of the Tropics. By E. A. Hastings Joy. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co. 6s.)—The best that can be said of this pleasant 
book is that it does not pretend to be more than what it is,—a 
simple account of a four months’ cruise in the West Indies. Mr. 
Joy has not much, if anything, that is really fresh to say of St. 
Lucia or Martinique, Hayti or Jamaica, although he devotes 
three chapters to the last, and assures us that “signs of new 
activity are alzeady apparent, and an influx ot new blood, and 
more especially of capital, is now alone wanted to restore 
Jamaica to its proper position in the Empire.” But he is a 
faithful chronicler of every event that happened to him in the 
course of his cruise, from the scene of bustle at Waterloo Station 
onthe morning he left for Southampton to the hospitality he 
received at the hands of Mr. H—— in Barbadoes and of 
Mr. C— in Jamaica and the constituents of a West Indian 
cocktail “ which is an excellent pick-me-up to an enervated West 
Indian constitution, but is apt to rob the unwary stranger of 
gome of that judgment and reserve which he usually possesses.” 
This book will also be found both interesting and useful for the 
information, heightened by excellent photographic illustrations, 
which it supplies as to the physical features, flora, and fauna of 
the islands visited by its author. 








THE SOTERIOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

The Soteriology of the New Testament. By William Poreter du 
Bose, M.A., Professor of Exegesis in the University of the South. 
New Edition with a New Preface. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)— 
This volume is a reprint of a work which had some vogue in 
America on its first appearance, and excited a certain amount of 
controversy in theological circles. It came under the notice of 
Mr. Gladstone, as did most works on theology, and the author 
tells us with pardonable gratification that the veteran statesman 
wrote “some very appreciative” comments on the copy in his own 
library at Hawarden. Mr. Gladstone was not, however, entirely 
satisfied with the author’s use of the term “personality of our 
Lord,” but added characteristically that it was evidently not used 
with any “evil intent.” All readers of Professor du Bose’s book 
will, we feel sure, acquit him of “evil intent.” He is a sincere 
believer in the doctrines of the Christian faith, and a vigorous 
writer. He has, however, an irresistible leaning towards philosophic, 
or we should rather say theosophic, speculation. He vindicates 
for the Church with some warmth its right to philosophise on the 
doctrines of the Christian faith, and the right cannot be denied, 
although some will be disposed to doubt whether such philo- 
sophising has led to much. The author writes in his speculative 
fashion on “The Divine Sonship of our Lord,’ “'The Human 
Sinlessness of Jesus Christ,’ “'The Human Birth of. Jesus,’ 
“The Human Nature of Jesus Christ.” ‘To some such specula- 
tions may have an attraction, but the debates of the later Greek 
Fathers on such subjects, which were certainly not wanting in 
philosophical subtlety, injured rather than aided the religious 
life of the Church, and left little behind them save the memory 
of strifes about the incomprehensible. We cannot, therefore, 
look with much favour on the revival of speculations on subjects 
with regard to which no verification is possible. With the 
author’s view of the New Testament Scriptures we find ourselves 
in cordial agreement. “The Scriptures,” he writes, “are not 
Christianity. The New Testament assumes the truth of human 
salvation in Christ ; it did not create or originally communicate 
this truth.” 








SHAKSPER, NOT SHAKESPEARE. 

Bhaksper, not Shakespeare. By W.H. Edwards. (The Robert 
Clarke Company, Cincinnati.)—We are not inclined to take 
Mr. Edwards seriously ; he is too thoroughgoing and too violent. 
We have not yet reached the stage when we accept a process of 
reasoning by which the whole edifice of history is to crumble 
into dust. Mr. Edwards cannot possibly believe that the coarse, 
illiterate yeoman’s son could have written the plays, and he views 
the signatures as forgeries, such forgeries as the easy going 
lawyers of the day permitted when writing was not a general 
accomplishment. Indeed, he regards Shakespeare and every- 
thing connected with him as a huge fraud. The man who 
wrote the plays was somebody else of the same name. The 
strongest objection to all this destructive analysis is that it 
lands its devotees in a hopeless quagmire of suspicion, wherein 
Ro one can obtain a firm foothold, Contemporary negligence of 

















the work of the man is one of Mr. Edwards’s arguments, surely 
a weak one. The book, with its copious extracts, its want of 
taste, and its occasional abuse of others, is not to be considered 
a contribution to Shakespeare literature. 








IN THE WIND OF THE DAY. 

In the Wind of the Day. By the Rev. J. M. Blake, M.A. 
(George Allen. 3s. 6d.)—This little book of parables for children 
comes from Mr. Ruskin’s publishers, and it is evidently the work 
of a disciple of Mr. Ruskin. The oldest and best loved form of 
human literature is that which gives a voice to man’s silent 
companion, Nature. Orientals and Greeks alike felt the charm 
of the myth which made Nature speak to them. The progress 
of science has not made the task of the writer of Nature-parables 
any easier. But the desire for communion with the Mystic 
Mother was never stronger than it is at present, and any author 
who can make her speak with a credible voice is sure of a hearing 
Mr. Blake’s parables will, we venture to think, receive a cordial 
welcome, especially from those who can enjoy a novel treatment 
of old themes. They are not all equally good. At times the 
sentiment is somewhat overstrained, ostentatiously original, and 
the narrative portions are not quite so fully and plainly expressed 
as they ought to have been in a book for children. But some of 
the parables are singularly beautiful, and show that the writer 
possesses a delicate and original fancy. The chapter entitled 
“Charity,” a parable of the sea, is specially good. The 
book is one of considerable performance, and of still greater 
promise, for were the writer to attain to a firmer grasp of 
the reality of Nature, and if he would condescend to a somewhat 
plainer and more explicit form of narration, with his gifts and 
fancy he might make an abiding mark in a department of litera- 
ture in which success is granted to very few. Mr. Blake’s 
etymologies of winter and summer will not commend themselves 
to the scientific etymologist ; but perhaps a writer of parables 
feels himself to be supra etymologiam. 








THE SOUTH DOWNS. 


Mr. W. H. Hudson’s Nature in Downland (Longmans and Co., 
10s. 6d. net) tells the story of wild life in the great chalk region 
of the South with truth and appreciation. A critic might wish 
that the author had made more of his unrivalled experiences of 
the aspects of Nature and life in another land, the pampas of the 
Argentine and far Southern America, and shown us something of 
the unity or contrasts of Nature, and where life on the South 
Downs fits into the general scheme by analogy or in fact. In 
the book before us the author’s impressions form a series of 
charming pictures, but almost purely objective and isolated. 
The geographical position of the Downs rather suggests such 
treatment, tor though they are only broken off in cliffs by the 
sea from Beachy Head to Seaford, they form a-kind of island in 
Sussex reaching further south than Arundel. The book deals 
with this region of “high veldt,” for which Mr. Hudson has a 
real and strong enthusiasm. He also touches on the maritime 
district below, which ends at Chichester Harbour. As a 
record of natural history it forms a complement to the excellent 
“ Birds of Sussex” of the late C. J. Knox, who mainly described 
the birds of the weald, Ashdown Forest, and the great parks. 
But Mr. Hudson’s work deals with a place in which Nature sets 
very few definite boundaries or limits either of fields, woods, 
distances, or haunts of animals. Even the sheep are wanderers. 
We close the book much as we finish a downland walk,—pleased, 
but with no very definite ideas of what we have seen. The 
pictures are excellent. 








ALL ABOUT DOGS. 
All about Dogs. By C. H. Lane, Breeder, Exhibitor, and 
With 87 Illustrations from celebrated Champion Dogs 
by R. H. Moore. (John Lane. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Lane 
writes about dogs mainly as we see them on the show- 
bench, and Mr. Moore illustrates them from the same point of 
view. It is a useful form of treatment, for it shows the dog in 
all forms of physical perfection, and gives an accurate idea of 
what the people who make the breeding of dogs a hobby and 
pursuit think each kind and variety should be, so far as form and 
structure go. A good deal of interesting anecdote about the 
‘inner dog” is also given, and stories of their fortunes in shows, 
and hints for management in sickness and health. But the 
author is mainly concerned in showing what the physique of each 
kind should be, and what are the breeds. Like Dr. Caius, he 
groups them according to their services to man, either in sport, 
work, “ performances,” or as mere pets. But the value of the 


Judge. 


| book rests on its description of the “points” and history of the 


breeds as they have been built up and stereotyped by modern 
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fanciers. To outsiders this is rather dull. But they must 
remember that it is to the people who have taken the trouble to 
attend to these things that we owe the immense increase of 
highly bred dogs of every kind and sort which any one can pur- 
chase at pleasure, with a pedigree guaranteeing the purity of 
their blood. 








The Birds of my Parish. By Evelyn H. Pollard. (John Lane. 
5s.)—Neither title-page nor preface informs us that this is a 
book intended for the young. We can, however, hardly believe 
that any but children will appreciate this account of the birds 
which the author has observed in the parish of Haynford, in 
Norfolk. The form of humour which prompts such a sentence 
as: “ Nobody would mind the birds having a little of the fruit, 
but they ‘destruct’ too much,” runs through the book. We 
have long conversations between Mr. and Mrs. Thrush and 
Nr. and Mrs. Caudatus (the long-tailed tits), who enter into 
many particulars concerning their domestic affairs. Such names 
as Prudence, Flirt, Smug, Coquette, Cocky, Jaunty, and 
Masher are given to the brood of young tits; while the hedge- 
sparrow, “thoughtfully scratching his own sleek poll,” advises 
the redbreast to try paraffin when the moulting season comes. 
All this sad rubbish is mixed with a short but serious account of 
the parish, and much careful observation of the habits of birds. 
The author opens the first chapter with an apology for appearing 
to imitate Gilbert White in writing on the ornithology of a 
parish, which seems “audacious” when that has been so ex- 
quisitely done in “The Natural History of Selborne.” We are 
inclined to agree that some excuse for this book is needed, unless 
we may assume that it was written to amuse the author, and 
published to amuse those of tender years. 





What Shall We Do Now? By Edward Verrall and Elizabeth 
Lucas. (Grant Richards. 6s.)—This is a book of suggestions 
for “games and employments.” The authors begin with 
“Blind Man’s Buff,’ and suggest a number of different ways 
of playing it. Other games follow, and our authors show a quite 
surprising acquaintance with the varieties which the ingenuity 
of unnumbered generations have devised. The book is compiled 
by a tried friend of the children, the editor of “The Dumpy 
Books,” and should secure a wide circulation. It will prove 
invaluable on wet days in the Christmas holidays. 
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numerous Illustrations, demy 4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 25s. ; 
half-morocco (bound by Riviere), 50s. 

“Scholars, as well as unlearned seekers after unbiassed facts, owe M. Maspero 
and Mrs. McClure a deep debt of gratitude.”—St. James's Gazette. 

“ An interesting book, and one which will give the reader a good general view 
of a most eventful period in the history of the world.”—Nature. 

“For some time it must form the standard work upon the subject.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The work is beautifully produced, and the hundreds of illustrations are in the 
highest style.”—Daily Chronicle. 

* As a narrative it reads clearly and often brilliantly, which says much for Mrs. 
McClure’s sympathetic translation. Altogether this is a book to read and re-read; 
it is the best authority on its wide subject at present.”—Saturday Review. 

“The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has done good service to 
scholars and Biblical students in procuring an able translation of this work. The 
translation of this monumental work has been admirably carried out by Mrs. M. 
L. McClure, a member of the Committee of the Egyptian Exploration Fund.” 

Liverpool! Courier. 


THE HOLY GOSPELS. With Illustrations from the 
Old Masters of the XIVth, XVth, and XVIth Centuries. 

More than 300 works, dealing exclusively with the events of our Lord's life, 
have been chosen from among the greatest examples of the Italian, German, 
Flem’sh, and French schools for the subject of these Illustrations. The work 
contains 384 (imperial 4to) pages and over 350 Illustrations, 48 of these being 
separate Plates printed in Two Tints. Half-bound, paste-grain roan, 47s. 6d. ; 
whole-bound, paste-grain roan, 56s. 

“No more sumptuous edition of the Gospels has ever been produced in English 
nor any that approaches this for wealth and beauty of illustrations.” 

~Chureh Times. 

“The pictures are, to all who can appreciate religious art, uncommonly 

beautiful.”"—Queen. fi 


THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


The following Publications are issued under the auspices of the above Society, of 
which the President is the Right Rev. M. CREIGHTON, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of London. 


LVII.—THE ENGLISH CHURCH and the MINISTRY 
hue By the Rev. EDWARD DENNY. Small 


LX. — THE ELECTION, CONFIRMATION, AND 
HOMAGE OF BISHOPS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. A Paper 
read at the Annual Meeting of the Church Historical Society, December 6th, 
1899, by the Right Rev. G. F. BROWNE, D.D., Lord Bishop ot Bristol. Small 
post 8vo, paper cover, 3d. 

A Complete List of the Church Historical Society's Publications may be had on 

application. 





London : NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, WA. ; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Brighton: 129 NORTH STREET. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S Lit 


Christian Work on the Battle Field, 


FROM ALDERSHOT 
TO PRETORIA. 


A Story of Christian Work amo 
; ng t ‘ 
South Africa. By the Rev. W. E. ena = 
Introduction by the Rev. R. W. ALLEN. With 15 Tne = 
tions, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d, © 

The War in South Africa has been remarkable for t 
development of many forms of Christian work. Never 
attempted, and, notwithstanding many difficulties a 
never before has so much been done for the bodies 
soldiers. This book contains many records of h 
and sickness patiently borne, and of faithfulness t 
great stress and trial. 


The Story of the War in South Africa, 
WITH OUR SOLDIERS 
AT THE FRONT. 


Or, Conflict and Victory in South Africa, By 
HENRY JOHNSON, Author of * Untrue to his Trust.” he 
With 15 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
This is a straightforward connected story of the great struggle ihetiten 

the British and the Boers in South Africa. While containing a eancines 
narrative of all the main occurrences, it also devotes gpecial attention to 
instances of individual heroism, and to many forms of Christian work 
and service connected with the life and work of the Army. 


By E. WALTER MAUNDER, F.R.A.S. 
THE GREENWICH 
OBSERVATORY: 


A Glance at its History and Work. By &, 
WALTER MAUNDER, F.R.A.S., Assistant at the Obserra. 
tory. With many Illustrations from Original Photographs, 
large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. . 

This book, from the = of a prominent member of the staff, contains 
a. very full account of the history and the working of the most famous 
observatory in the world. The book gains in value from the fact*that 
very few people can ever enter the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, 
From the nature and importance of the work there carried on day ani 
night, it is possible for visitors to enter it only once in the year, a 
then under very stringent regulations. Mr. Maundef tells, from first- 
hand information, the strange life-story of the eight Astronomers Royal, 
and then in detail describes the highly important work done in connec. 
tion with navigation, the fixing of time, and the various highly 
developed scientific departments connected with the constant study of 
the heavens there carried on ceaselessly day and night. ; 


LOUIS BECKE’S New Story. 
TOM WALLIS: 


A Tale of the South Seas. By Louis BEcKE, Author 
of “ Wild Life in Southern Seas,’ “ By Reef and Palm,” 
“ Admiral Phillip,” &c. With 11 Illustrations by Lancelot 
Speed. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 5s. 

Mr. Becke has drawn upon his unrivalled knowledge of South Sea 
life in such a way as to produce a story which cannot fail to interest 
and in many ways to instruct its readers. 


By M. H. CORNWALL LEGH. 
GOLD IN THE FURNACE. 


By M. H. Cornwauut LeGu, Author of “An Incorrigible 
Girl,” &e. With Illustrations by Lancelot Speed. Large 
crown $vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

A story of self-sacritice. The heroine suffers for the crime of another. 
There is exceptional power in the description of prison life and of the 
refining influence of suffering. 


POPULAR ANNUALS. 
THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL, 1900. 


The Twenty-second Volume of the “Boy's Own Paper.” 
With many Illustrations, including 14 Coloured or 
Tinted, 8s. in handsome cloth, 832 pages. Stories by W. 
CLARK RUSSELL, JULES VERNE, G. A. HENTY, G. MAN- 
VILLE FENN, DAVID KER, Dr. A. N. MALAY, and by other 
boys’ favourites. Together with a host of popular written 
papers on every subject that is interesting in the boys 
world, and many others in which it is desirable that boys 
should be interested. 


THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL, 1900. 


The Twenty-first Volume of the “Girl's Own Paper, 
Profusely Illustrated, $s. in handsome cloth. 

A better gift-book for a girl cannot be found than the “ Girl’s Own 
Annual.” The present volume fully sustains the well-earned reputation 
gained by its predecessors. Among the serial stories mention should be 
made of the following :—“ More about Peggy,” by G. DE HORNE 
ValzEY; “Life's Trivial Round,” by Rosa NOUCHETTE CAREY; 
* Cynthia's Brother,” by LESLIE KEITH ; and “ Lady Dye’s Reparation, 
by SARAH DOUDNEY. 
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Norice.— With this week's “SPECTATOR” is issued, gratis, a 
LiTERABY SUPPLEMENT. 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
a 

HE elections will result in a large majority for the 
T Unionists. That fact is abundantly clear, though many 
of the elections are still undecided. It may be that the 
Liberals will still rally and will slightly reduce the 
Unionist majority as it stood after the Election of 1895, 
but practically the Unionist party will come back to 
Parliament numerically undiminished, and, as we trust, 
greatly increased in strength and vigour, and able to 
communicate that strength and vigour to the Administra- 
tion. Regarded from the plebiscitary point of view the 
results of the Election are most striking. The country is 
clearly determined (1) that the settlement in South Africa 
sbali be sound and thorough, and shall set at rest for ever 
all notion of a resurrection of the Boer oligarchies ; (2) that 
the Union shall be maintained ; (3) that the question of eflfi- 
ciency in the administration of the Army shall be taken up and 
dealt with in earnest. Those are results the importance of 
which cannot beexaggerated. We have dealt with the elections 
at length elsewhere, and will only say here that we trust that 
the Government, having received so full and so satisfactory a 
mandate from the electors, will prepare to execute it with the 
utmost energy and thoroughness, 


The following are the latest figures as to the results of the 
General Election corrected up to Friday afternoon :— 
Conservatives ... ove aes a oe 289) 231 


Liberal Unionists ne sie uae | ee, SS 
Liberals (including Labour) ... aoe emmy fe 118 


Nationalists a ; sea ses xe. SES 
Total returned ies a ats .. v9 —— 
Unionist majority dis ae Ae weer .. 163 





We are most unfeignedly glad to note that Mr. Arthur 
Balfour has been returned by an immense majority. In 
1895 he only carried the seat by 776 votes. On the present 
occasion he has won by 2,453. That is, he has more than 
trebled his majority. We trust that this will pat an end to 
the idle or spiteful gossip that has been abroad of late as to 
Mr. Balfour having lost touch with the country and having 
forfeited the confidence of the electors. Even if certain of the 
“smart” people and fashionable intellectuals with whom it 
was once a craze to worship Mr. Balfour, have deserted him 
of late, he can feel that he has kept unchanged, nay, rather 
increased, the support of a great working-class constituency. 





Delcaseé’s proposals are said to be as follows:—(1) The 
punishment of the guilty officials ; (2) interdiction of the intro- 
duction of arms and munitions of war into China; (3) the 
payment of an indemnity to the Powers; (4) a sufficient 
Chinese guarantee for the future. The proposal farther 
d-mands the maintenance of a snflicient Legation guard in 
Pekin, the demolition of the Taku forts, and the establishment 
of a line of communication between the sea-board and Pekin, 
Whether these proposals can actually be carried out, of 
course, remains to be seen, but at any rate there is nothing 
wild or per se unreasonable about them. It is stated that the 
French proposals have already received the support of 
Russia, and that America is also favourable, but the accounts 
of the policy favoured at Washington differ so much from day 
to day that it is difficult to feel any certainty as to the Presi- 
dent’s action. For example, it was recently declared that 
America would stand out of the international imbroglio 
altogether, and merely insist that whatever territories were 
acquired by the Powers, America’s trading rights should be 
fully respected. 


General von Waldersee has arrived at Tientsin and has 
begun to organise the international force which will act 
under him. He has already taken possession of Shan-hai- 
kwan without resistance, and is said to be making prepara- 
tions for an expedition to Pao-ting-fu. It is not likely, 
however, that he will take any striking action or make any 
announcement of his planstill he reaches Pekin. The dateof his 
entry is not yet fixed, but the various generals have arranged to 
welcome him with military honours, and General Gaselee has 
already visited him. Meantime the Russians and Americans 
have withdrawn most of their troops from Pekin, and the bulk 
of the American contingent is said to be already under orders 
for Manila. Taken as a whole, the local as well as the diplo- 
matic situation continues very obscure, and must remain so 
until we know with whom we are really dealing when we talk 
about “the Chinese,” and what are the plans and intentions 
of those who control the still very great physical force avail- 
able in China. The special correspondent of the Standard, 
telegraphing from Shanghai on Tuesday, notes a significant 
fact,—namely, that “the endless stream of troops, munitions 
of war, and artillery going Northwards along the Grand 
Canal, in the direction of Pekin, bas now been diverted 
towards Han-kau, on the road to Shensi.” That looks as if 
China still means fighting. 


On Monday news was received that the Emperor of China 
had addressed a letter to the German Emperor apologising 
for the murder of the German Minister. His subordinates, 
says the Emperor, have acted disgracefully, and he has 
ordered Grand Councillor Kun-kang “to offer oblations 
before the dead Minister’s coffin,” while Li Hung Chang and 
Lia Kan-yi are to offer every facility for the return of the 
cofia to Germany. “ When it reaches Germany I have 
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ordered my Minister in Berlin, Lu Hai-hwan, again to make 
oblations. Thus I wish to show my profound regrets.” 
“ Formerly,’ continues the Emperor, “our two countries were 
peaceful. I now appeal to you, out of regard for our common 
interests, to allow carly peace negotiations, so that perpetual 
peace may be assured. I make this special earnest appeal.” 
It is one of the ironies of the situation that it is impossible 
to tell for certain whether this strange document was really 
written by the Hmperor, or merely issued in his name by the 
Empress. In all probability, however, the letter is genuine. 


The Kaiser’s reply is of a very stern and unbending char 
acter. After stating that he has observed with satisfaction that 
the Emperor of China endeavours “ to atone for the infamous 
murder of my Envoy,” he goes on to say that “I, as German 
Emperor and a Christian, cannot consider this crime atoned 
for by a libation. Besides my murdered Envoy, a great 
number of Christian bretbren, bishops, missionaries, women 
and children, have gone before God’s Throne, having died 
violent and cruel deaths for the sake -of their religion, which 
is also mine; and they here appear as accusers of your 
Majesty. Are the libations ordered by your Majesty to 
suflice for all these innocent persons?” Though he does not 
hold the Emperor of China personally responsible, he insists 
that his blood-guilty advisers must be punished. “If your 
Majesty rightly punishes them, I shall consider this as an 
atonement to satisfy the Christian nations.” If the Emperor 
will return to Pekin, General von Waldersee will be ordered 
to receive him becomingly and give him military pro- 
tection and help against the rebels. “I, too,” concludes the 
Emperor, “am longing for peace, but for a peace which 
atones for the crime and the injustice done in full measure, 
and which guarantees to all foreigners in China full security 
as regards life and property, and especially the free practice 
of their religion.” There is certainly nothing conventional 
about this letter, which reminds one of Lord Wellesley’s lofty 
reproofs to the great native Princes of bis day, and we dare 
say it will not prove ineffective for the purpose for which it 
was written, That its composition gave the Kaiser great 
pleasure we do not doubt. One does not get the chance of 
lecturing an Emperor every day, even when one is an 
Emperor oneself. 


On Wednesday Lord Roberts telegraphed that Genera 
Buller had returned to Lydenburg, having reached and taken 
Pilgrim’s Rest. Buller’s force brought back with it 600 
cattle, 4,000 sheep, 150 waggon-loads of supplies, 184,000 
rounds of ammunition, and over 100 prisoners. General Hart 
has also made some very large captures in the Krugersdorp re- 
gion. With that exception there is this week little SouthAfrican 
news to be chronicled, but all the signs indicate that the resist- 
ance of the Boers is surely, if slowly, dying out. One curious 
rumour is to the effect that the Boers regarded it as a point 
of honour to keep up the fighting for a year, but that when 
October 13th is reached large numbers of those still in 
the field will surrender. Meantime, the troops are beginning 
to come home, the C.I.V’s. as a purely Volunteer corps 
rightly getting the first place. On Wednesday Lord Roberts 
reviewed them before their departure, and praised them in one 
of his felicitously worded and yet perfectly sincere speeches. 

3ut while he congratulated them on their fine record, he bade 

them remember to let the people of England know of “ the 
bravery, the endurance, and the gentleness of the regular 
British soldier.” That was well said, for in praising our 
Volunteers we must not forget the simple private, and lay 
ourselves open to the retort of the American Linesman to the 
gushing young lady: “ Beg pardon, Miss, I aint no hero; 
I’m only a Regular.” The C.1.V.’s went out 1,741 strong, and 
have lost 15} per cent. of their force in casualties. They 
have done more than fight well. They have shown how 
foolish and unjust is the old War Office tradition of despising 
the citizen soldier, and talking nonsense about the weakest 
Line regiment being worth two brigades of Volunteers. 


It was announced on Monday that Lord Roberts had been 
appointed to succeed Lord Wolseley as Commander-in-Chief. 
That the appointment is as wise as it is popular we do not 
doubt. Not only is Lord Roberts a hero to the soldier and 
civilian alike, and so comes to the post with plenty of the 
driving power that is born of prestige, but he is a first-class 
wilitary administrator. More, be is essentially a reformer, and 





his record in India and in Ireland shows tha 
mind which is not afraid of things becan 
Though Lord Roberts is so popular, and has shown 

and ability in all his public acts and utterances it art - 
be forgotten that he is not a soldier of the flashy ee — 
tising type. Of course, he may find adverse influe — 
Pall Mall too strong for him, and may fail to do as nie . 
he would wish, or is necessary, but he certainly will e f sta 
without a good try at putting things right. We note th 

in the Daily Mazl and elsewhere it has been suggested thas 
Lord Roberts should become Secretary of State for War 
and so be given a seat in the Cabinet, That, we do “4 
hesitate to say, would be a most disastrous mistake lod 
Roberts is not a party politician, and must not be turned int 

one by being put in the Cabinet. He will exercise an inflnense 
far more appropriate to his character and experience Outside 
than in a Ministry. For this and many other reasons the 
Secretary of State must be a civilian,—and that civilian wa 
trust, Mr. Chamberlain. But Lord Roberts should be a “a 
Commander-in-Chief, supreme over the whole Army under 
the Secretary of State, and not hold the office, as did Lord 
Wolseley, in so restricted a form as to make him merely one 
of the members of a Military Board. 


t he hag the open 
Se they are new. 


The week has again been deluged with speeches, bat again few 
of them are of sufficiently abiding interest to deserve comment. 
We except that of Mr. Wyndham noted below, which deals 
with facts and policy, and does not consist merely of the babble 
of the political auction-room. It may be noted, however, that 
Mr. Chamberlain and Sir William Harcourt have had q 
squabble as to whether Labour Members do or do not make 
effective Members of the House of Commons, and that Mr. 
Stanhope has declared that Mr. Chamberlain was blackmailed 
into whitewashing Mr. Rhodes in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Chamberlain has in turn declared this statement to be “a 
characteristic untruth.” Mr. Stanhope retorts by daring Mr. 
Chamberlain to bring an action against him for slander or 
libel. As we have said elsewhere, we most sincerely hope 
that Mr. Chamberlain will not accept this fantastic challenge, 
Imagine if after every General Election all the heated things 
said were made the foundations for libel actions. The Courts 
would do nothing else but consider these Election scrim. 
mages. If Mr. Stanhope has got proofs of the dire and 
dreadful things he insinuates, let him publish them honestly 
and openly and not deal in innuendoes. If his proofs and 
witnesses are worth anything, they will be just as effective 
when published in the newspapers as produced in a Court of 
Juaw. Bat has Mr. Stanhope got anything to publish except 
some cock-and-bull story based on hearsay? We doubt it, 
and shall be exceedingly surprised if his wonderful Member 
sitting on the pounce for Mr. Chamberlain ever materialises, 
Bat if our surmise is right, what are we to think of the con- 
duct of Mr. Stanhope in bringing charges which he cannot 
support ? 

Mr. George Wyndham, addressing a meeting at Derby on 
Monday, spoke at length on the subject of military defence. 
He said that they were no longer content that the Home 
Army should serve merely as a recruiting office and an 
elementary school for the Army abroad; they demanded 
that it should also receive secondary education itself at home. 
After pointing out the advantages enjoyed by the Navy— 
conditions of service that attracted a sufficient nuwber of 
officers and men of a suitable stamp, and facilities}for yearly 
mancuvres—he dismissed Dr. Conan Doyle’s scheme as in- 
practicable, as it would mean the addition of one hundred 
thousand men to the establishment. The existing plan bad 
worked very well, but the peace training of the Home Army 
was hampered by material and moral impediments. The 
difficulties to be faced were higher training for the Home 
Army, recruiting, a proper provision for small wars, and an 
adequate reserve of officers; and Mr. Wyndham thought that 
a solution might be found in the plan propounded by William 
Pitt in 1804, in which Pitt not only forestalled the territorial 
system of linked battalions, but wished to add “a battalion 
of reserve, formed in each district, appropriated for the 
reception of all the surplus men, together with those whv, 
either from age or size, were not judged capable of active 
service.” The rudiment of such a reserve was to be found in 
the depét, and if the depéts were made centres of territorial 
sentiment, the second battalions would be left free to prac- 
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per higher branches of their profession and fit to take part 
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in small wars. 
The elections 

tions. It speaks 


have not been lacking in surprises and sensa- 
well for the good sense of “canny Newcastle” 
hat the electors did not allow themselves to be distracted 
Fs the main issue by so engaging and romantic a figure as 
risen Hedworth Lambton, whose incisive and entertaining 
s ies were models of attractive audacity. Untempered 
poraertn however, will be felt by all Unionists at the 
ris ad such vehement Pro-Boers—with all deference to 
a Henry Campbell-Bannerman, we do not see what better 
term can be employed in this case—as Mr. Philip Stanhope 
and Mr. James Stuart. Derby, the scene of the Pivot 
election in 1899, again provided a sensation, buil: the sitting 
Unionist Members being unseated. Lastly, we may note, as the 
most remarkable amongst many strange features of the cam- 
paign in Ireland, the captare of Galway City by Mr. Martin 
Morris, son of the witty Judge. The Nationalist papers do 
not attempt to disguise their chagrin, and seek to relieve 
their feelings by abuse of Mr. Morris as a “ paltry humbug” 
and a “ political antediluvian, —Mr. Morris, we may note, is 
a young man of thirty-three. Nationalist dissensions no 
doubt had much to do with the result, but observers on the 
spot do not hesitate to describe the contest as a duel between 
the priests and the people, in which the former had a heavy 


fall. Petts Oo 

The Westminster Gazette, which is establishing a repuata- 
tion for recondite quotation, gives in its issue of Tuesday a 
striking passage from a letter addressed by Bolingbroke to 
Harley while the latter was first Minister of the Crown. He 
told his chief that the faults of the Cabinet were: “First, 
that all the use which might be had is not drawn out of those 
which serve, either from want of encouragement to some, or 
want of using authority over others; Secondly, that a great 
part of the honey is consumed by drones, who clog the 
Administration instead of helping it forward; and thirdly, 
that you are forced to execute more than you should, and can- 
not, therefore, supervise—you are pulling at the beam when you 
should be in the box whipping and reining in, as the journey 
you have to go or the ways you pass through require.” 
“Separate, in the name of God, the chaff from the wheat,” 
was Bolingbroke’s cry. The Westm:nster Gazetie naturally 
does not fail to note the application of its text. 





The Sydney newspapers contain reports of an interview 
with Mr. Barton, the Federal delegate from New South 
Wales, in which he gives his impressions of the leading 
British politicians. He expresses the opinion that Lord 
Salisbury is “still possibly Eagland’s most forceful states- 
man,” while Mr. Chamberlain struck him as the strongest 


Parliamentarian. Of the latter Mr. Barton writes: ‘‘ He is | 
aman of great force of character, very able, very adroit, and, | 
in my opinion, perfectly honest.” He was also much | 


impressed by the “delicate distinction of mind and refine- 
ment of character” of Mr. Arthur Balfour and Mr. John 
Morley. At one dinner he was placed between Mr. Balfour 


and Lord Halsbury, The contrast between “ the genial sim- 
plicity of the one and the stateliness of the other ” was most, 
marked. ‘At dinner one prefers simplicity.” Mr. Barton’s | 


extensive experience of public dinners during his visit to 
England entitles his opinion to the respect due to an expert. 

We are glad to note that Mr. Horace Plunkett, the 
Unionist candidate in Dublin County, has very pluckily 
refused to promise to vote against giving Irish Roman 
Catholics the kind of University education they desire. 
If he is returned to Parliament, as we sincerely hope 
he will be, the cause for which Mr. Arthur Balfour 
pleaded with such statesmanship and eloquence in the last 
Parliament will be distinctly advanced. Mr. Balfour, it is 
evident, is as convinced as ever of the wisdom of satisfying 
moderate Roman Catholic demands on this matter, and 
after the way in which he sacrificed his own predilections 
two years ago we cannot believe that his colleagues and his 
party will refuse to follow his advice. The present Government 
has already done a great deal not only to render the Land Acts 
more workable, but to improve the material development of 
Ireland. If it will also solve the University problem, its record 
in Ireland should be above that of any Government during 
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welcome in Ireland must, however, in our opinion be under- 
taken with eqnal inflexibility. That is the reduction of the 
over-representation of Ireland. No historical pleadings and 
no politics] sophistries can get over the fact that it is a gross 
injustice that a voter when he happens to live in Ireland 
should be endowed with so great an excess of electoral power. 
Not all anomalies are bad, but here is one without the 
slightest reason or excuse. Let Ireland, like Scotland, have 
her just share of representatives and no more. 





Mr. Rudyard Kipling contributes to Thursday’s Times a 
very striking poem on the entry of Australia into the circle 
of the free nations of the Empire, entitled “The Young 
Queen.” The poem must be read in its entirety to obtain a 
proper understanding of its majestic symbolism, but the first 
verse may be quoted for its poignant imagery :— 

“ Her w83 was still on her sword-hilt—the spur was still on her 
eel— 

She had not cast her harness of grey war-dinted steel : 

High on her red-splashed charger, beautiful, bold, and browned, 

Bright-eyed out of the battle, the Young Queen rode to be 

crowned.” 

As in all Mr. Kipling’s poems in regard to the Colonies, the 
political ideas are as noble and as sound as the poetry. Here, 
asin “The Native Born” and elsewhere, he dwells on the 
existence of the free nations within the Empire. His is no 
Jingo dream of a Roman or semi- Oriental Empire dominating 
but not uniting, but rather of a family of free peoples 
gathered round the Motherland. That is the old Whig ideal 
so often derided and misunderstood, but now working itself 
out in the inspiration of our sanest Imperialist. 


The Daily Telegraph of Monday gives some interesting 
details as to Lord Fairfax, whose death took place on Friday 
week at his plantation, Northampton, Prince George County, 
Maryland,—a house a hundred and fifty years old, with an 
estate of some seven hundred acres attached to it. Lord 
Fairfax, who was a direct descendant of the great Parlia- 
mentary Commander-in-Chief, though a Peer of Scotland, was 
a citizen of the United States. Though he did not, of course, 
assume the title, it was not in any sense dormant, and its pas- 
sage through male heirs ever since the family have lived in 
America has been well recognised. The title descends to the 
late Lord’s eldest son, who is a clerk in the New York banking 
house of Brown Brothers and Co. The fact that this most 
historic title belongs to an American is a pleasant and 
picturesque illustration of how closely the two nations are 
allied by blood. We wish the title were not a Scotch one, 
and that Lord Fairfax could every now and again take his 
seat in the House of Lords as “the noble Lord from the 
United States.” 


The Roman correspondent of the Morning Post states 
that the Italian Government under the new régime, though 
it acts very sternly in regard to actual disaffection among 
the Bishops and clergy, is doing the Church a real service by 
improving the condition of the poorer priests, The stipend 











the present century. Another reform which will not be so 


of parish priests are being raised in all cases to £36 a year, 
and ultimately to £40 a year. It is calculated that ten 
thousand priests will benefit by this arrangement. Naturally 
these measures are very popular with the clergy, and will do 
a great deal towards rendering it difficult for the Vatican to 
maintain much longer its present attitude of sulking, nay, 
un-Christian, irreconcilability. 

Mr. Bennet Burleigh tells in the Daily Telegraph of Monday 
an excellent story of Lord Kitchener. A certain Yeomanry 
commander whilst on parade rated his men in unmeasured 
terms. Notbing was right that the troopers did. They sat 
their horses wrong, they moved unlike machinery, &c., and 
were “no better than a d rabble,” “a lot of gutter 
snipes,” &c. “That,” said Lord Kitchener, who came up, “is 
not the way to address men. They are not a d rabble, 
but soldiers, and to be spoken to as such. No troops can be 
trained in that fashion, and the commander who dves not 
respect his men is unable to lead them.” The whole force, 
we are told, heard the observation, and the men were as 
decorously elated as the Yeomanry oflicer was obviously 
crestfallen. 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2) were on Friday 98}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_——— 


THE ELECTIONS. 


i lapattenntsy the elections are little more than half over as 

we write, there can be no sort of doubt as to the result. 
The great Unionist majority in the House of Commons 
will be fully maintained, and by what is in fact a 
plebiscite the country has declared with overwhelming 
decision in regard to three things. First, it has pronounced 
beyond all possibility of doubt against a weak or Pro- 
Boer settlement in South Africa, and in favour of 
keeping the late Republics within the Empire,—at first 
as Crown Colonies, but as soon as safe and possible as 
free self-governing communities on the model of Natal or 
New Zealand. Next, the country has finally pronounced 
for the Union, and has made it clear that Home-rule has 
ceased to be within the region of practical politics. 
Thirdly, the country has decided that it must and will 
have a businesslike Army. That we are delighted and 
encouraged by this result goes without saying. A more 
satisfactory decision could not possibly have been re- 
corded by the people. It confers a mandate on the House 
of Commons and on the Ministry which is as clear as 
it is strong, and one which cannot be misunderstood 
in any quarter. That the abstentions which were feared 
if the Government did not give some more definite 
pledge as regards increased administrative efficiency have 
not taken place is a great compliment to, and a great sign 
of confidence in, the Jeaders of the present Government. 
It should, and we believe will, render them determined 
to make the best possible use of the tremendous powers 
entrusted to their hands by the popular vote. 


Tt is not necessary to dwell in detail upon the effect of 
the decision of the voters in regard to South Africa. 
That it will be most welcome to the loyalists of South 
Africa, who have been to some extent alarmed by the 
boasts of the Pro-Boers, cannot be doubted. It will also, 
we believe, be secretly, though not openly, welcomed by 
many of the Dutch, and not merely by those who have 
remained quiet, but even by those who have been in 
arms against us. The clearness and finality of the decision 
will make it far easier for them to take their defeat with 
a good grace and accept the inevitable. While there 
seemed any prospect, however faint, of a Majuba settlement 
they felt bound in honour to struggle on. Now that 
Britain has spoken, and they have been told in unmis- 
takable terms that the dream of a Boer ascendency in 
South Africa has gone for ever, they need not feel 
ashamed of settling down. Again, the completeness of 
the rout of the Pro-Boers will render the loyalists in 
South Africa far less inclined to resent and resist the 
offering of liberal treatment to the Boers. While there 
was any uncertainty they were not unnaturally tempted 
somewhat to overdo their protests against magnanimity. 
Now they, and the British soldiers and administrators 
generally, will feel that there is no danger in generosity, 
so long, of course, as it does not mean that those who 
risked everything and stood by Britain in the hour of 
danger are to have no more consideration than the men who 
sprang at her throat. Throughout the Empire, again, 
the effect of the General Election will be excellent. It is 
a far-reaching assurance that the Motherland will never 
desert her children, and will not under any pleas, how- 
ever subtle and ingenious, allow the interests of the 
Empire as a whole to be neglected. If any self-governing 
portion of the Empire by its own free, deliberate, and 
practically unanimous choice should ever desire to 
separate—we put the case, though we do not believe it 
will ever occur—that decision, however regretfully, must 
be acquiesced in by the rest of the Empire, but the 
Motherland will fight to the end, and shed her last drop 
of blood and spend her last shilling, to prevent any 
hostile and external force like that of the Boer oligarchy 
shouldering her and hers out of their own. These results 
will be patent to all, but for the moment it is possible 
that the country may miss the significance of the Election 
in regard to Home-rule. Yet, in reality, the General 
Election of 1900 has killed Home-rule. Home-rule may 
be said to have made its last rally three weeks ago. When 
the Dissolution was announced it at once became evident 
that Liberal candidates were very largely inclined to drop 
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Home-rule altogether, and to declare it (Meee 
Strovg indieations of that attitude were coker issue, 
found in the speech of the chief Liberal Whi a 
Herbert Gladstone. But a protest was be Ip, Mr, 
Nationalists, Mr. Gladstone “explained” his 

and officially the Liberals went to the poll as fs 
rule party. It has been made patent, ‘wc ome. 
Liberal candidates that they gained nothin hy yh 
adherence to Home-rule views, and probably Pat, their 
deal. Hence it is quite certain that Hea, ee 
not again be made a practical issue in our eles 
The candidates as well as the country are tieed py 
We are aware that the Nationalists stil] imagine A: 
they will some day hold the balance between parti at 
Possibly, but even that will not now give them Ho 
rule. Even if'they were to induce one ot the great saetias 
in the State once again to buy their alliance at the tse 
of Home-rule, the nation would absolutely refuse to a i 
the bill. Come what may, the legislative Union with 
Ireland is now as safe as that with Scotland, and the 
Heptarchy will not be restored in the centre of the Empire 
Ireland may look forward to any amountof national develop. 
ment on Scotch lines, but the policy of the dissolution 
oi the Union is as dead as the restoration of the Stuarts was 
after the accession of George III. In the case of the third 
decision made by the country, that in favour of a reformed 
Army, it is only possible to adopt an attitude of hope and 
expectancy. The country, at any rate, has done its part 
and the voters have shown throughout the constituencies 
the keenest interest, nay, anxiety, in the matter. After 
this Election it will be impossible for the apologists of 
muddle and indifference to complain that nothing can be 
done to remedy patent defects because the country cares 
nothing about the Army and takes no trouble about it. If 
there is any failure in putting things right, the responsi. 
bility must now rest upon our administrators, and not on 
the voter. 


There is yet another lesson of the elections which is 
most satisfactory. They have shown how completely the 
British democracy may be trusted to exercise a wide and 
sincere judgment in public affairs, and how little is the 
danger of their being misled by false issues. It might 
have been imagined that the natural reaction from the 
excitement of the war, coupled with the indignation and 
annoyance felt in regard to mavy of its episodes, 
would have induced the people of this country to 
take their attention off the main issue and to fix it on 
minor details ; to let their dissatisfaction in regard to the 
little things blind them as to the big things. Instead, 
with that unerring instinct in regard to great political 
events which has always marked the British people at 
moments of crisis, they realised that the shortcomings 
of the Government in this or that particular were not 
the question before them, and that what they had to 
consider was the best way of obtaining certain definite 
things,—chief among them a satisfactory settlement in 
South Africa and greater efficiency in the administration of 
the armed forces of the nation. They saw that these things 
could not be obtained from the Liberal party distracted 
and demoralised by internal feuds and burdened by the 
Irish alliance, and they therefore most wisely determined 
toentrust the work of government again to the Union- 
ist leaders. This steadfastness and good sense shown by 
the electors, especially in the great working-class con- 
stituencies, should be remembered by those who are 
fond of arraigning the British democracy, and shelter- 
ing their own slackness and incompetency by declaring 
that it is hopeless to expect anything like fixity of national 
purpose, or an intelligent appreciation of political issues, 
from the “many-headed beast.” Weare no more adulators 
of democracy than of any other form of government, for 
we realise that the working man if under bad influences 
is capable of being demoralised by power just as were his 
predecessors in authority in the State,—the Crown and 
the aristocracy. We do say, however, that the democratic 
basis is the only safe and possible foundation for govern- 
ment in a modern English-speaking State, and that expe- 
rience is showing, and notably in the present elections, 
that democracies can and do show true political wisdom. It 
is not only as regards policy, but also as regards men, that 
the British democracy exhibits its good sense. Take as 
an exawple the way in which a mainly working-man con- 
stituency like that of East Manchester has stuck to Mr. 
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There is nothing of the demagogue, or the 
or the mob-flatterer about Mr. Balfour, yet his 
orters in Manchester, in spite of many adverse 
ST esannee from the purely electoral point of view 
ain for example, his attitude in regard to a Roman 
Catholic University for Ireland—have been as loyal to him 
as if he bad used all the arts of Cleon. The truth is, the 
British electors like a man, and know one when they see 
him,and 80 have stuck to Mr. Balfour, setting an example 
which we hope will be marked by the far more excitable 
and lightly moved Members of the House of Commons. 


Balfour. 
trimmer, 





CAPTAIN YOUNGHUSBAND ON THE FUTURE 
OF CHINA. 

APTAIN F. E. YOUNGHUSBAND has a right to 

C be beard upon the Chinese question. He has much 

ollicial experience, he has traversed China from end to 

end, not as a globe-trotter but as a patient and daring 

explorer, and he has come into intimate contact with 

Chinamen of every grade. No one who reads his books 

will question his judgment, and no one who knows him 

doubts his utter disinterestedness. It is therefore with 

great regret that we read in the present number of the 

National Review his carefully drawn proposal for the 

future government of China. It is, in fact, the partition 

of the Empire through the agency, in the first place, of 

her Viceroys. He maintains that the attempt to exert 

pressure OD China cannot be given up, because the peoples 

of Europe demand more comfort, and because that com- 

fort might be provided out of the resources of China, 

which, although they maintain four hundred millions of 
people, are still to a considerable extent wasted for want 
of scientific management. To secure this pecuniary 
advantage is not, he thinks, unjust; first, because the 
personal security which is its primary condition is granted 
to all Chinamen who reside ir Europe or its dependencies ; 
and secondly, because the Chinese have shown themselves as 
barbarous at heart as any South Sea Islanders. The second 
argument is sound, the right of peaceful visitors to be 
exempt from murder, whether ordered by officials or by 
mob leaders, being admitted by all moralists and jurists; 
and the cynicism of the first is rather apparent than 
real, trade benefiting the seller as well as the buyer. 
Eoglishmen would not, we fear, like to see Chinamen 
“utilising ” their unopened mines, or cultivating 
the derelict farms of Essex, but still we do allow 
foreigners to monopolise many profitable branches of 
business on our own soil, and we may therefore let the 
argument pass. At all events, Captain Younghusband’s 
first datum, that the pressure will go on,is probably true, 
and the only point for discussion is how it may most 
profitably be exerted. Not, Captain Younghusband thinks, 
through the central power. Europe might have too 
much difficulty in keeping united for the permanent con- 
trol of the Chinese Emperor, and if it did keep united 
the Emperor would not have sufficient power. The 
Viceroys have so large a measure of local autonomy and 
80 high a local position that they do not obey except when 
they please. It would therefore be simpler and more 
effective to keep a general control over the Emperor by 
occupying Pekin for many years vet, but to abandon auy 
idea of unity as regards the provinces, to allow Russia to 
manage Manchuria as she best can, while we manage the 
Yangtse Valley, and Germany, France, and Japin some 
other well-defined portions of the Empire. “ The objec- 
tion to any such plan is, I understand, that it would 
involve the dismemberment of China and a fight between 
the Powers, But it would only mean dismemberment of 
parts where both the central and local authorities were 
Wholly unable to afford security. Where adequate 
security to life and property was given no pressure would 
be exercised and no dismemberment would take place. 
Aud the fear of disagreement among the Powers seems a 
poor reason for not following a natural and practical 
course. If the crisis in China were the paltry local rising 
it was at first believed to be, we might weil have thought 
less of it, and more of each other. But if, as I believe, 


We foreigners are to be confronted by a huge and pro- 
longed national movement against us, then before many 
months are over we shall find ourselves obliged to work 
on hard practical lines, each one of us taking that 
to him, and there 


piece of work which lies nearest 
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will then be little time left for jealous supervision of one 
another.” ; : 

We think the danger of war “for China” much more 
serious than Captain Younghusband does, because it is 
the conviction of the Continent that England has too 
much of the world already, and if war for such a stake 
ever arose the first idea would be a coalition to divide 
the Empire without giving England a share ; but putting 
that aside, we cannot see how his plan is to secure his 
object. The Chinese Viceroysarenot hereditary Princes, and 
any attempt on their part to become so would be opposed to 
the deepest sentiments of the whole body of the people, who 
for centuries have regarded a deified personage at the 
centre as essential to their ideal of just government, and 
to the protection of their worshipped system of competi- 
tive examination. Who is in future to appoint the 
Viceroys? If the Emperor is to retain that power, 
choosing only Mandarius, the present system will con- 
tinue, while if the power of selection is to pass directly 
or indirectly to the European States, the partition of the 
Empire will be practically complete. Each Power will 
appoint its own man for its own ‘‘sphere of influence,” 
and each will be compelled to support him with troops, 
fleets, and, as Captain Younghusband clearly foresees, 
with a European Civil Service. In practice, the Viceroys, 
deprived of their power of extortion, and impatient of a 
control which is with difficulty endured even by a man like 
Abbas II., will kick, and will be supported in kicking by the 
majority of theirpeople. For upon this point Captain Young- 
husband delivers no uncertain sound. Every Chinaman, 
he says, hates every foreiguer. “Still more noticeable 
than the conservatism of the Chinese is their antipathy 
to Europeans—arising, perhaps, to a large extent out of 
their conservatism. In travelling through a strange 
country for one’s own pleasure one naturally tries to 
think the best of the people; and most of the people 
(except the Mashonas and Matabele) among whom I have 
travelled I have formed some attachment to. But between 
me and the Chinamen there always seemed’ a great gulf 
fixed which could never be overcome. ..... As 
for the Chinese with whom I was brought in merely 
casual contact in passing through towns and villages, 
the only thing to be said is, that they make no 
attempt whatever to disguise their aversion. No 
country is so unpleasant to travel in as China. It 
was a common experience to have mud and stones thrown 
at one in passing through a town, and to be greeted with 
scoffs and sneers by an excited mob. I gather, therefore, 
from this that the real, the instinctive attitude of the 
Chinese, as a whole, towards foreigners is one of intense 
antipathy ; and if we consider the rigid conservatism of 
the people we may be certain that that antipathy will last 
for many a century yet.” As Chinamen exhibit their 
antipathies by massacring the objects of them, it will be 
necessary to maintain order by large garrisons, those 
garrisons must be paid for out of local taxes, and to levy 
those taxes with any kind of justice it will be necessary 
that all financial administration should pass into European 
hands. That is to say, each European Power would be forced, 
probably within five years, to governits “ sphere of influence” 
directly, rather sternly, aud with detailed care. Russia, 
owing to its geographical position, accepts that destiny in 
Mauchuria, though with a certain alarm, manifested in 
General Gribsky’s cruel orders and outrageous threats ; 
and William II. may probably exult in such a mission ; but 
shall we > Where are we to get the troops to garrison a 
new kingdom with a hundred and twenty millions of 
people? Captain Younghusband hints that we may get 
them in India; but that would be to place ourselves for 
the second time at the mercy of a sepoy army, whose 
chiefs might see their way to carving out principalities 
tor themselves by the aid of the Chinese. We could not 
consider such advice sound even if we felt attracted by 
the prospect of governing endless millions who, as 
Captain Younghusband admits, detest us, and will detest 
us for centuries; who, as he also admits, remain in- 
scrutable to those who have studied them longest; and 
who, as he does not adwit, have a habit of combining in 
secret societies with which we may find it impossible to 
contend. Rajah Brooke was a competent ruler as well as 
an able one, but one night he found that his obedient, 
docile Chinese were at his throat, that it was his life or 
theirs, and that there was nothing for it but extirpation. 
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We had better keep out of that horrible morass, even if 
we lose some portion of our trade. But we shall lose 
none. 





THE ATTACKS ON MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


E referred last week to the dead-set that has been 
made against Mr. Chamberlain during the elec- 
tions, and the grossly unfair charges brought against 
him by the baser sort among his opponents. The harm 
done to our public life by these false and unjust attacks 
is incalculable. In the first place, they degrade the men 
who make them, and poison the political atmosphere. 
Next, they make honest and fair criticism and reasonable 
discussion well-nigh impossible. Lastly, they take away all 
sense of proportion from men’s minds and obscure the 
real issues, Two instances in particular of the calumnious 
attacks upon Mr. Chamberlain may be taken as examples. 
First, there is Mr. Stanhope’s charge that Mr. Chamber- 
lain in dealing with the Jameson Raid was successfully 
blackmailed by Mr. Rhodes, and that the Colonial 
Secretary praised Mr. Rhodes in the House of Commons 
because Mr. Rhodes’s solicitor had threatened him with 
exposure if he did not. Mr. Stanhope has some cock- 
and-bull story about a mysterious Member, unnamed, 
who was sitting in the House of Commons during the de- 
bate with a wonderful series of incriminating letters in his 
pocket, and his eye on Mr. Chamberlain ready to explode 
his epistolary mine if Mr. Chamberlain did not whitewash 
Mr. Rhodes. This precious piece of nonsense Mr. 
Stanhope has solemnly paraded before the electors of 
Burnley. Mr. Chamberlain has, however, absolutely 
denied the truth of this story, and has declared :—“ You 
may state categorically from me that I received no 
threat of any kind from anybody before making 
the speech to which Mr. Stanhope refers. His state- 
ment, therefore, is absolutely and entirely untrue.” 
This statement does not, for us, need confirmation, but 
it is confirmed by the distinct statement of Mr. Hawksley 
(Mr. Rhodes’s solicitor) that Mr. Chamberlain “knew 
nothing of the steps I had taken in the interests of my 
client in view of the House of Commons debate in July, 
1897.” Yet in spite of this Mr. Stanhope still persists 
in his preposterous charge, dares Mr. Chamberlain to 
take him into a Court of Law, and talks melodramatic 
rubbish about “this dark and terrible story.” As we 
have said elsewhere, we sincerely hope that Mr. Chamber- 
lain will not do anything of the kind, and set a precedent 
under which every General Election will be followed by a 
whole crop of libel actions. It is idle for Mr. Stanhope 
to say that he cannot substantiate his charges except in 
a Court of Law. He can perfectly well, if he has got any 
proofs of his assertions (about which we are profoundly 
sceptical), lay these proots before the public. He cannot 
injure his case by doing so, but will be, indeed, at an 
advantage, for there will be no danger of any of his 
evidence being excluded on technical grounds. The course 
of openly stating his evidence is clearly the course which 
Mr. Stanhope ought now to take. If he merely continues to 
take the line Dodson and Fogg took with Mr. Pickwick 
when they tried to lure him into Court, all the world will 
know the value of his “dark and terrible story.” If, after all 
his vapourings, he cannot give the public something more 
substantial than a theatrical invitation to a libel action, 
he will occupy as ignominious a position as was 
ever occupied by a British politician. We hold Mr. 
Stanhope by his unsupported charges to have done a grave 
injury to our public life, not only by reason of their in- 
justice to Mr. Chamberlain, but also, as we have said, 
because they make honest and reasonable criticism so difli- 
cult. For example, though we do not believe for a moment 
that Mr. Chamberlain was blackmailed by Mr. Rhodes or his 
entourage, we think that it was most unwise and unneces- 
sary for him to speak as he did of Mr. Rhodes and his 
actions in South Africa. Mr. Rhodes deserved very 
different handling from that which he received, but when 
the air is full of slanderous statements as to the reason 
for Mr. Chamberlain’s leniency towards the real author of 
the Raid, it is almost impossible to condemn Mr. 
Chamberlain without seeming to share in the malignity 
of such assailants as Mr. Stanhope. 
This is still more markedly the case in the matter of 
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present Election. Certain of Me Oey? marked the 
rancorous enemies have been parading the ¢ va og 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s sons and other mah oF 4 
family are possessed of shares in a small com onli A. 
is alleged to do business with the Admiralt yn which 
does or did advertise itself ag « Catenion which 
Admiralty.” Now, we have never hesitated ie ots 
in all matters of business connected with the Kid hag 
Government, Ministers and members of Ministers’ re i 
cannot be too careful, and cannot show too much delicace 
in avoiding even an appearance of getting a profit — 
public work. Whenever there is a doubtful poi : ° 
should always be decided so as to avoid the possibilit 
it being said that a Minister or his family are i 
gain out of their connection with the State. But inste Fi 
of saying this, theassailants of Mr. Chamberlain have talked 
as if he and his family circle were engaged in pocketin 
huge profits out of Government contracts, and acousstion 
of corruption and of dishonour have been freely used. 
It turns out, of course, as any one who knew anything 
about Mr. Chamberlain and his sons knew it must io 
out, that the small company in question did practically no 
businessatall with the Admiralty—not thirty pounds’ aa 
a year it is said—and that as far as substantial profit was 
concerned the whole story was the merest mare’s nest 
Yet it was used as the base of a charge by innuendo of 
personal corruption, and so the possibility of reasonable 
discussion was destroyed at the beginning. If this had 
not been so, we should have liked to say at length what it 
is hardly possible to say now at all, and not possible to 
say with any real effect. As we have suggested above 
any one who knows anything of Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
or of Mr. Neville Chamberlain must know that they 
are men of the highest and most unblemished honour, 
and that it was not in the least necessary to wait to be 
told that the company in which they held shares was not, 
except purely nominally, engaged in the work of Admiralty 
contracts. Further, if the company had indeed obtained 
Admiralty contracts, it is absolutely certain that they 
would have been honestly obtained, and held without injury 
to the nation. But we cannot admit that Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain’s and Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s absolute 
bona fides exhausts the matter. They are not the only 
people in the world, and some day we may have Ministers 
and their sons in whom the public will not be able to feel 
the same confidence. But there cannot be two rules of 
conduct in the public service. It is necessary, therefore, 
that the men and the families in whom we have confidence 
shall set an example which must be followed by others in 
time to come,—men on whom possibly such absolute 
reliance cannot be placed. No doubt when Mr. 
Chamberlain’s sons put their money into the company 
in question it did not occur to any one to trouble 
about the minute amount of Admiralty work which 
the company was doing, and the matter passed un 
noticed. But, iu our opinion, the matter ought not to 
have passed unnoticed, considering that Mr. Chamberlain 
was in the Cabinet and that Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
held office at the Admiralty, even though it was, in fact, 
an office which had nothing whatever to do with contracts, 
If the keen and vigilant public opinion for which we have 
pleaded, and shall continue to plead, had existed, it would 
have been impossible for Mr. Chamberlain’s family not to 
have looked more closely into the matter, and not to have 
decided that, placed as they were, they would insist on 
the company which they had purchased separating itself 
from even a nominal connection with Admiralty work. 
This would not only have prevented slanderous and unjust 
attempts to asperse the bonour of Mr. Chamberlain, 
but it would also have set an example which in other 
cases might have had the most excellent results. At 
present we are happily free from corruption in public 
life, but as we see abroad and in America at the present 
moment, and in our own past history, corruption 1s @ 
watchful tiend who sits waiting his opportunity in all 
public services. Unless he is vigorously barred out he is 
certain sooner or later to find an opportunity to slip 10. 
For that reason no door must be left on the jar, and it 
must never be considered enough answer for an open door 
to say that at the moment it has a vigilant guardian who 
would never tolerate corruption. Some day there may be 



































































































the atrocious attacks on Mr. Chamberlain’s personal 





another guardian who is not so vigilant. 
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ous in dealing with the whole matter of this 

‘cla to note that in both the cases in which Mr. Chamber- 
aoe laid himself open to slanderous attacks the fault 
— ae lain in his lack of certain qualities which, accord- 
a tis enemies, he possesses in a high degree. Mr. 
ing te lain is supposed to be @ cool-headed, cynical 
_ f the world. Yet in reality he has opened himself 
a encienation because he is utterly deficient in these 
aie Aman of the world would have divined the 
Lien bogus innuendo and imitation blackmail which 
we ld be sure to be woven round him if he were not 
pa circumspect in his dealings with Mr. Rhodes, 
and so would have avoided the snare. As it was, Mr. 
Chamberlain, in the impulsive, emotional way which 
characterises him so much oftener than do coolness and 
deliberation, gave himself away. Again, the wary man of 
the world would have told his sons that they must not, out 
of any carelessness Or indifference bred of a knowledge 
of their own good faith and rectitude of intention, lay 
him open to false and malicious innuendoes. But not 
being a man of the world, Mr. Chamberlain’s idea seems 
to have been that it was quite unnecessary for him to 
trouble about appearances so long as he knew, and 
his friends knew, that he was, as he is, perfectly 
straight. The man of the world knows that this is not 
enough, and that the extremity of prudence, discretion, 
and circumspection is never thrown away in public life. 
Mr. Chamberlain is absolutely sound in the matter of 
personal rectitude and high-mindedness. He is, indeed, 
without any touch of baseness or treachery, though so good 
a hater and so hard a fighter. He is willing, also, to make 
all sacrifices for his country. Bat, in spite of these high 
qualities, he would be very much better for a little more 
discretion and more prudence, and a little more ability to 
see that the world cannot be run on the dilemma: ‘ Hither 
[am trustworthy or lam not. If I am worthy of trust, 
then it is shameful and malignant not to trust me 
all in all? He forgets that we must think of other 
people besides himself, and of other generations besides 
the present. 


It is curi 





THE OUTLOOK IN GERMANY. 


i tae sagacious and well-informed Berlin correspondent 

of the Times declares that “there has seldom been 
a period of greater national discouragement and anxiety” 
tban that through which the German Empire is now pass- 
ing. The hot fit of Imperialism which was so notable 
when Count von Waldersee’s Chinese outfit was drawing 
thousands of sightseers to a Berlin shop two months ago 
has already given way to a cold fit of doubt whether 
the game is worth the candle. From every quarter 
the Government are assailed by critics who are 
venomous when they come from the ranks of the Opposi- 
tion and unanswerable when they arise from the 
Ministerial household. On all sides there is a chorus of 
condemnation,—one party wholly disapproves of ex- 
pansion into “the stormy sea of Welfpolitik,’ another 
attacks the manner in which it has been attempted. 
The Social Democrats abuse the German policy in 
China as one dictated by “lust of conquest, Chauvinistic 
territorial ambitions, and the unbridled eagerness of the 
bourgeoisie to reap commercial gain.” The Constitutional 
party protest against the undertaking of such an enter- 
prise without the Reichstag being consulted. The warmest 
supporters of the Government complain bitterly of the 
lack of sufficient ships and coaling-stations with which to 
confront a possible world in arms, and describe the Intelli- 
gence Department as “the most wretched imaginable.” 
Such criticisms mean far more in Germany than they 
would in England. The German Empire is a very recent 
institution, which was cemented in war by pressure from 
without rather than by cohesive forces from within. It took 
three centuries of fighting before Scotland became a con- 
tented part of the United Kingdom, and after six centuries 
[reland, not having had the chance of giving a King to 
the predominant partner and so calling herself the victor, 
is rather a source of weakness than of strength. It must 
not be forgotten that the German Empire contains States 
added solely by right of conquest. Alsace-Lorraine is 
still governed by the strong hand, Hanover has not for- 
gotten the woes and slaughter of 1866, and the race 
batred between South Germans and Prussians ouly 








slumbers. The great struggle of 1870 made the Empire 
possible by uniting all Germans against their hereditary 
foe. When we blame the Emperor of the French for 
endeavouring to consolidate his tottering dynasty by war, 
we forget that the Hohenzollerns picked up the Imperial 
crown on the same bloody field where Napoleon III. lost 
it. Every one who is familiar with the mutual relations 
of the States that make up the German Empire is well 
aware that it needs a very skilful hand on the reins to 
prevent obvious jibbing. Hitherto the Empire has brought 
glory and well-being with it, and the personal popularity 
and ability of the first Emperors have averted any open 
discord. But it is extremely possible that any grave 
blow to the Imperial prestige or to the country’s wealth 
would suddenly reveal inward commotions in the German 
Empire of which as yet we have little conception. 

The present outlook for both prestige and wealth is 
more gloomy than it has ever been since the shouting 
people led their first Emperor up the Linden. We have 
adverted to the severe criticism already passed on the 
Emperor’s Chinese policy, much more of which will be 
heard as soon as the Reichstag meets. Count von 
Waldersee will have more than twenty thousand German 
troops with him by the end of this month. Though a 
skilful soldier, he has no practical knowledge of irregular 
warfare. Our own recent experience makes it quite con- 
ceivable that some disaster or “entanglement” may arise 
in the course of the campaign to which the Kaiser has 
so rashly committed his lieutenant. Such wild excite- 
ment as gave rise to the “hot fit” of last July 
might easily direct itself against the originator of 
so rash an expeditionm—mobs are not much more 
rational in Berlin than in London or Paris. Such a 
spark might start a great conflagration, for the Kaiser is 
not a Sovereign to take rebuke or criticism meekly. Fuel 
is ready piled for it. The Clericals hate the Empire of 
the Falk Laws. So do the millions of Socialists, a force 
to be reckoned with, though the attempts to suppress 
them have made it hard to ascertain their real strength. 
They are bitter foes to militarism, and therefore to the 
Empire. Since the death of Liebknecht they have shown 
a disposition to unite with the Liberal party, which is 
likely to make them more formidable, because more 
reasonable, than they have yet been, though they have 
already inspired such terror in their opponents that the 
average well-to-do Prussian speaks of a Socialist almost 
as bitterly as of a Jew. Blacker than all are the signs, too 
numerous to detail, that Germany is very possibly on the 
verge of agreat industrial and commercial crisis. The fabric 
of Prussian society 1s unstable as an inverted pyramid ; 
the workman is discontented, the commercial classes have 
plunged into speculation, the upper classes have the 
monopoly of the bureaucracy and the Army. The Kaiser 
has tried to force the pace in all departments of the nation’s 
life, and his people have readily seconded bim. In the 
attempt to capture the markets of the world, Germany has 
sold her goods under cost price until her capital has run 
dangerously low. Her commerce has in consequence had 
to support itself largely by means of the great financial 
houses. It is a ‘‘kept’’ commerce, and the financiers, who 
are naturally timid, will call in their capital on the first 
clear signs of a ‘“‘slump.” Then the mischief will go on 
accelerating. Already Government stock is steadily 
declining, with the result that last month the Imperial 
Treasury was driven to the extraordinary step of floating 
a loan of four millions sterling on the American market, 
which has occasioned something like a permanent panic on 
the Berlin Bourse. It is a familiar maxim that economic 
crises have wide effects on political affairs, and it is by no 
means inconceivable that the domestic troubles of the 
German Empire may some day develop so as to occupy 
the whole resources of the Kaiser. In that case we 
should vainly seek any aid from Germany in the field of 
international politics. United Germany has, no doubt, 
a great national future, but to those who read the 
signs of the times in conjunction with the history of the 
past her immediate outlook is by no means so promising 
as many people imagine. After all, the German Empire 
is in the condition described by Mr. Benjamin Taylor in 
his able Fortnighily article, “ Like a youth growing toa 
quickly, the country has overshot its strength.” 

Let it not be supposed, however, that because we see 
these signs of warning and danger in the present coudition 
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of Germany, we thivk that Germany is going to break 
up, either politically or economically. That is not our 
view. As we have just said, we‘believe Germany to have 
a great future; but, in. our opinion, her greatness is not 
yet absolutely secured, for greatness is not a “* reach-me- 
down” that can be bought ready-made either by Emperor 
or by clown, What we waut to warn people in England 
against is rushing into the belief that Germany has 
already “ arrived,” and is a great, solid, permanent Empire 
which has overcome all her difficulties, and may be 
reckoned on to keep unimpaired the status, political and 
economic, she has gained in the last five years. Instead, 
Germany is essentially a great Empire in the making, 
and all history shows that in this process of Empire- 
making there are, and must be, periods of rapid growth 
followed by violent periods of reaction in which all the 
gains of the former period are imperilled and the nation 
for the time exchanges weakness for strength. Now, it 
seems to us very probable that Germany is rapidly 
approaching one of these periods of reaction, and that it 
therefore behoves us to be prudent in adopting any policy 
based upon the notion that the German Empire is going to 
continue during the next few years as we see it now. We 
may, of course, be wrong, and there may be no reaction 
of the kind we foresee. We must note, however, that if a 
serious reaction in trade and commerce does not follow 
the vast developments of late years, and if that reaction 
does not, in a country constituted as Germany, produce 
very serious political results, then the German Empire 
will have proved a most happy exception to the rule that 
governs the development of great States, and the German 
Emperor may feel himself indeed beyond the reach of the 
common fate of mankind. Remember, moreover, that if 
things go badly the Kaiser must be the first to feel the 
blow and to lose power and influence by it. Most un- 
fairly, the prosperity of Germany has been attributed to 
him, and has made him to be regarded as a kind of 
material divinity. With equal unfairness, the depression 
when it comes will be regarded as his fault, and his 
popularity will sink as low as it now.is high. But it has 
been said, and with some truth, that the Emperor is the 
only man in Germany who does not hate England. While 
the Emperor was the only German who counted, this 
perhaps did not matter. Under changed conditions it 
may be a fact of great importance. 








ADMIRAL BLAKE. 

E can scarcely give too much praise to Mr. Goschen’s 
determination “ to keep the administration of the 

Navy entirely apart from party politics.” Perhaps the 
importance of this has never been so clearly recognised by 
a politician, though it was emphasised more than two 
centuries ago by the great Admiral whose statue Lord 
Brassey unveiled at Bridgwater on Thursday. It is impos- 
sible, by the way, not to be reminded at this moment of the 
sentence with which Johnson began the account of Blake 
which he contributed to the Gentleman’s Magazine in 1740: 
“ Ata time when a nation is engaged in a war with an 
enemy whose insults, ravages, and barbarities have long 
called for vengeance, an account of such English com- 
manders as have merited the acknowledgments of pos- 
terity, by extending the powers and raising the honour 
of their country. seems to be no improper entertainment for 
our readers.” We may remind them that several traditions 
of Blake are curiously appropriate to the present temper 
of the English people. We can hardly fail to recognise a 
parallel to our recent action in South Africa in that 
story preserved by Burnet in his history of his own 
times as having contributed to “ gratify the vanity 
which is very natural to Englishmen.” When Blake lay 
at Malaga with the fleet, some of his seamen went ashore 
and got into trouble by insulting the Host. A priest 
incited the people to res-nt this indignity, and the sailors 
were severely beaten. When they returned on board and 
complained to the Admiral, Blake sent a trumpet ashore 
to demand that the offending priest should be given up 
to him for punishment. The Spanish Governor answered 
that he bad no authority over the priest. Blake sent him 
word in reply “that he would not inquire who had the 
power to send the priest to him, but that if he were not 
sent within three hours he would burn their town.” The 
answer to this peremptory summons was the despatch of 
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the priest, who tried to justify himself eae ae 
insolent behaviour of the seamen. “ Blake a "sing the 
if be had sent a complaint to him of Nig that 
have punished them severely, since he would € would 
his men to affront the established relj MBP op 
place at which he touched: but he rie it ‘I ved 
he set on the Spaniards to do it, for he would hay al = 
world to know that an Englishman was oe 
punished by an Englishman, and so he treated th ~ be 
civilly, and sent him back, being satisfied that he i, pet 
at his mercy. Cromwell was much delighted with ay 
and read the letters in council with great satisfactio — 
said he hoped he should make the name of an “ne 
man as great as ever that of a Roman had been " oth ; 
is one of the stories that make an Englishman’s blood tir, 
and his heart glow with a new access of that alee 
pride which has carried us through so many tight ae 
and will carry us through so many more. It was for vi 
like this, rather than, as Clarendon’s sneer suggested “th 
encourage the oflicers to be killed that they might a 
pompously buried,” that Cromwell laid his great sea. 
captain in Westminster Abbey “among the monuments 
of the Kings.” It is a great blot on the fame of Charles J] 
that he allowed his courtiers to cast out Blake's corpse 
into a noteless pit in St. Margaret’s Churchyard. After 
two centuries England has made the amende honorable 
for that unworthy deed by joining in the memorial which 
Bridgwater has erected to her greatest son. Perhaps 
room may still be found in the Abbev for a tablet. recall. 
ing Blake’s brief rest in the national Valhalla. 

We remember that when the money was being collected 
for Blake’s monument, Mr. H. W. Wilson ventured to 
affirm that his career had been “ almost forgotten,” 
No doubt there was a certain novelty in the tune 
which Mr. Wilson and his Committee struck up in 
praise of Biake. But we should be loath to suppose 
that there is no national memory of the great, battles 
in which Blake broke the Dutch claim to naval 
supremacy and singed the beard of the piratical Dey of 
Tunis, or the crowning achievement of Santa Cruz, on the 
return from which Mr. Newbolt’s stirring ballad reminds 
us that the hero’s heart “ faltered on the threshold ” of his 
country. Still, it may be admitted that most of us have no 
very clear conception of Blake’s real place in the develop- 
ment of our Navy. Till quite lately there was no naval 
history worth mentioning between the times of Drake 
and of Nelson. Even now, in spite of the admirable work 
of Captain Mahan, and the praiseworthy efforts of the 
+ Navy Records Society to throw light upon the formation 
of our Fleet, its story can hardly be said to be familiar to 
us so far as it lies outside the purple patches of great 
wars. Blake is particularly unfortunate, in that research 
has rather tended to impair his traditional reputation 
than to increase it. His memory is chiefly dear to us for 
things which rest on an insecure foundation. Confirma- 
tion has been vainly sought for the fine story which we have 
quoted from Burnet, though we decline to abandon our 
belief in its exactness. Mr. Wilson said that the whole 
duty of the British Navy had been summed up in the 
memorable words with which Blake anticipated Mr. 
Goschen’s declaration when his Republican sailors 
were concerned about Cromwell’s acceptance of a 
colourable imitation of Royalty : “It is not for us to mind 
State affairs, but to keep the foreigner from fooling us.” 
Hume quotes a similar remark : ‘It is still our duty,” 
said Blake to his seamen, “to fight for our country, nto 
what hands soever the Government may fall.” Another 
of his maxims deserves to be widely circulated at the 
present moment:—‘ Disturb not one another with 
domestic disputes; but remember that we are English, 
and our enemies are foreigners. Enemies! which, let 
what party soever prevail, it is equally the interest of our 
country to hunsle and restrain.” No doubt the spint of 
all these sayings was Blake's, as 1t was the Jacobite 
Russell’s at La Hogue, and as tradition has always held 
it to have been that of a Catholic commander against the 
Armada. But for the actual utterance of any of the 
words historians tell us that there is no more evidence 
than there is for the Papistry of Lord Howard of 
Effingham. That may be, but lack of evidence is not at 
all the same thing as evidence to the contrary. The fact 
that the tale is tuld and the words quoted 1s some evidence, 








if not conclusive evidence, that the thing was done or said, 
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In one respect, we must admit, Blake’s example can 
: hown to have done the Navy some harm. To the 
-~* ‘nd there is something very attractive in the 
io ae landsman going to sea at fifty and beating 
p00 experienced old sea-dogs. But the principle was 
und, and Blake’s brilliant success tempted the British 
_ towards the error which had been fatal to that of 
wd In 1694 Halifax had to urge that “ Gentlemen 
“lal not be capable of bearing Office at Sea, except they 
ree Tarpaulins too ; that is to say, except they are so 
trained up by a continued Habit of living at Sea, that 
ther may have a right to be admitted free Denizens of 
Wapping.” Blake’s genius nearly led those administrators 
who could not distinguish between the accidental and the 
essential from the path of Drake and Hawkins into that 
of the Duke of Medina Sidonia. But that was scarcely 
his fault; and when all possible deductions have been 
made, his traditional greatness still stands out clear and 
untarnished. Its salient features have been admirably 
expressed by Clarendon, who was himself great enough to 
discern greatness in a foe. Blake was the first, he tells 
ys, who “despised those rules which had been long in 
practice, to keep his ship and his men out of danger ; 
which had been held in former times a point of 
great ability and cireumspection; as if the principal 
art requisite in the captain of a ship had been to 
be sure to come safe home again.” This reads” oddly 
tosuch as know their Hakluyt and are familiar with the 
dare-devil exploits of the Elizabethan seamen. But it is 
comprehensible enough when the distinction between 
the privateer and the Queen’s ship is recalled. Elizabeth’s 
parsimony in naval matters was inherited by her 
successors, and a captain who brought in a long bill for 
repairs was sure of a poor reception no matter what 
service he had done. The salutary part of this theory 
still survives in the Court-Martial which bas to sit on 
every captain who loses his ship, no matter in what good 
service. In the early seventeenth century, however, it 
cramped the English Navy into uselessness, and Blake 
deserves all praise for breaking through it. It is of less 
importance now that he was the first ‘who brought the 
ships to contemn castles on shore.” His real value, by 
which he is accounted the founder of the professional 
Navy, is thus finely expressed by Clarendon :—‘* He was 
the first that infused that proportion of courage into the 
seamen, by making them see by experience what mighty 
things they could do, if they were resolved ; and taught 
them to fight in fire as well as upon water; and though 
he hath been very well imitated and followed, he was the 
first that drew the copy of naval courage, and bold and 
resolute achievements.” It is because that was truth- 
fully said of Blake that he stands among the foremost 
on England’s roll of honour. Weare thankful to believe 
that his “imitators and followers”? are as numerous to. 
day as at any time in our history. 





A MODERN WANDERING SCHOLAR. 

MPXHERE passed away the other day, in a hospital at 

Montreal, a really great American scholar, who might 
have easily laid claim to having been, at the time of his death, 
one of the dozen most learned men on this planet. Living a 
quiet, retired life in a mountain farm in the Adirondacks, the 
most unworldly of men, caring: absolutely nothing for money 
or fame, the late Thomas Davidson, whose very name is 
probably unknown to most of our readers, was one of the 
most gifted and remarkable men of the latter half of this 
century. ‘To enumerate his writings, learned and important 
though they are, is to convey no idea of a spiritual personality 
to wliom some (and among them the present writer) owe not 
alittle. It was not the opinions of this “scholar-gipsy” 
which influenced his friends, for he was the most inconsistent 
of wen, passing through phase after phase of philosophic 
thought, and contesting in the afternoon the very doctrines he 
had urged in the morning. Whimsical, vehement, impatient, 
his satire and argument flowing like a torrent, and his 
dogmatie spirit sometimes carrying him to lengths he had 
never intended, yet to know Thomas Davidson was to love 
Lim, and not a few are the young men now coming to the 
front in American philosophy and scholarship who owe a 
quickening stimulus to that bright and eager, albeit angular, 
personality, 











Mr. Davidson was American by adoption, not by birth. 
He came from that nursery of strong men where in his time 
they did literally cultivate literature on oatmeal,—Aberdeen ; 
and he was at the University at a specially brilliant era—that 
of Robertson Smith, Minto, and W. A. Hunter—all, alas! gone 
prematurely over to the majority. Davidson had the blood 
of the wanderer in his veins; he could not rest at home, and 
so went over to Canada, but soon crossed the border into 
the United States, where he took up a position as high- 
school teacher in St. Louis. People who think of the 
Western American cities as given over to trade and 
materialism would have been surprised had they found 
themselves in the St. Louis of a generation ago, for 
it was one of the great centres of philosophy. The eminent 
man who is now at the head of the Federal Education Bureau 
in Washington was then editing at St. Louis the Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy, then the only metaphysical organ in 
the English language (to our shame, be it said), The reason 
why this remarkable movement of pure thought centred in 
St. Louis was because of the immigration of German students 
and thinkers who had fled after the suppression of the 1848 
rising, and many of whom settled down on the banks of the 
Mississippi. St. Louis ever after has been noted for Germans, 
philosophy, and the best beer in America. In this society 
Thomas Davidson found congenial souls, and to literature 
with oatmeal there succeeded the cultivation of philosophy 
with beer. They might have been at Leipzig or Heidelberg 
save for the absence of duelling and other German formalities. 
Life was simplified and heightened by excursions into the 
forests and participation in the wild life then possible, but 
which the railway and the progress of industry have almost 
destroyed. The whole episode is indeed a delightful little bit 
of idealism in a rather prosaie century,—plain living and high 
thinking, a finely-strung intellectual life hand-in-hand with 
simplicity and industry. 

Thomas Davidson would have delighted Goethe; the Wander- 
jahre of Wilhelm Meister was Davidson’s own life. He, too, 
held that “ to give room for wandering the world was made so 
wide.” As thorough an American as though he had been 
born within the shadow of Bunker Hill, he nevertheless was 
so classie in feeling that he yearned for the “palms and 
temples of the South,’ and he had his wish gratified. 
Attached, largely through Longfellow’s generous influence, 
to the examination department of Harvard University, he 
soon had the opportunity of repairing to Athens, where he 
studied Greek archeology. And here it may be said that 
perhaps Davidson was one ot the greatest linguists of his 
age. Well grounded in Greek and Latin (able, after the 
good old medieval plan, to speak as well as to read Latin), he 
obtained complete mastery of modern Greek within a few 
months of reaching Athens. He could make a speech in that 
language as easily as did Mr. Gladstone in the Ionian Islands. 
He spoke and read French, German, Italian, Spanish, Norse 
with absolute ease. He did his philosophic thinking in 
German rather than in his own tongue. He acquired later or 
complete proficiency in Hebrew and Arabic, and was fairly 
well versed in Czech, Russian, and Magyar. He never forgut 
a single word he had ever learned. His admiring friend 
tested him on one occasion in Greek. He never missed once, 
giving not only the ordinary but exceptional meanings, and 
stating in what authors they were to be found. He could 
repeat most of Aristotle's * Ethics” from end to end in the 
original. He knew word for word that difficult second part of 
Faust which at times baffles even German professors, 
but his supreme love was Dante. He knew the whole of the 
Divina Commedia, and students who have read his intro. 
duction to Scartazzini’s handbook to the great Tuscan know 
how Davidson entered into the very soul of Dante. Thus did 
this simple, hearty, big-brained Scottish-American wander 
over the globe. To-day in his little villa in the Italian Alps, 
to-morrow in a lovely rose-covered villa in Capri, again 
among the slashed-faced students of Heidelberg, then at 
Athens, or at rooms in London, or in the halls of Oxford and 
Cambridge, or under the shadow of the State House in classic 
Boston—thus did he absorb culture, study the world, and 
charm and entertain his hundred friends. 

It is rather dangerous to be a great linguist, for the chances 
are that you will be nothing else,—like Cardinal Mezzofanti. 
But Thomas Davidson was a contradiction to all riles. 
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Though he missed being a great thinker, he had a powerful, 
philosophic mind. Like all that St. Louis group, he had 
begun by being a strong Hegelian, but he lived to denounce 
Hegel as unfairly as he had once praised him. Medisval in 
his conception of (and we might say in his impersonation of) 
the wandering scholar, Davidson became medieval in his 
philosophy ; he took up the study of Thomas Aquinas. Out- 
side the ranks of the profound Catholie scholars, there are 
few who can say they have mastered the “Summa”; one of 
those few was Mr. Davidson. One must not hold him finally 
to anything, but at the time he wrote his learned work on 
Rosmini, the modern Catholic antagonist of the Jesuits, 
he certainly believed that Aquinas, based on the philosophy 
of Aristotle, had come nearer to solving the great 
riddle of being than any other thinker. In addition 
to the work on Rosmini, which is scarcely appreciated 
in England, Mr. Davidson must have some credit for 
stimulating the Pope in the preparation of his celebrated 
Encyclical on Aquinas. There are not, it is safe to say, 
many laymen who have had three hours’ confidential talk on 
philosophy with Leo XIII, but Thomas Davidson was one. 
He was also intimate with some of the religious Orders, and 
knew not a little of the inner life of the Catholic Church, 
with whoge art and devotion he sympathized as much as he 
detested its politics. He loved Italy as a man loves his 
bride, and in Rome he fovregathered with the veteran 
Mamiani and others who had helped in the r/sorgimento. 
His work on Aristotle as an educational thinker is one of the 
finest and most helpful treatises on education written in oui 
time. His essay on the Parthenon Frieze (which he inter- 
prets as embodying in marble the dream of Pericles of a 
united Greece) may be right or wrong, but it is a most learned 
and interesting piece of work. 

If the linguist is a specialist, the philosopher is regarded a3 
apedant. But it was the charm of this wandering scholar 
that he was ever human and ever young. Like Abou Adhem, 
he loved his fellow-men, and was as friendly with his old 
Italian housekeeper, who believed in ghosts and saintly pro- 
tection, as with the learned men whose friend and corte- 
syondent he was. The present writer can see him now 
embracing a genial Captain of the Alpine regiment stationed 
in the Italian mountain town where for a time he made his 
home. He was not quite a saint, but he loved much and he 
shall be forgiven much. He could have kept Socrates com- 
pany over the amphora while the rest were under the table, 
and could have gone forth to teach with as clear a head. <A4 
unique character, built on a solid Scotch foundation, polished 
by travel and by thought. and with the bright and eager tone 
ot the American, he was the best example in our time of the 
medieval wandering scholar, 

CHILDREN'S RITES AND CEREMONIES. 

HILDREN, who dislike ceremony as much as they 
resent familiarity, love ceremonials of nearly every 
kind. They delight in taking a part in them themselves, 
and invent or reproduce them when there is a scarcity of 
the real article, and go through the whole performance with 
infinite satisfaction and complacency. Among the normal 
and regular occasions of rites and ceremonies in their own 
lives, red-letter days in which the world takes a different 
colour, are weddings, birthdays, being taken to church 
t> see babies christened, going to see the Queen if her 
Majesty appears in person at any function, Christmas 
Day, and in Roman Catholie countries, fétes and pro- 
cessions. The joys of Mardi Gras are unknown to our 
children, but the invention of “carnivals” as a form of 
patriotic tribute to our brave soldiers has provided them, 
most fortunately, with a new set of ideas on the possibilities 
of processions, which have always heen a joy to children since 
the days of Athens, but which they seldom see in this country 
except in connection with Trade-Unions and clubs, in which 
they decline to be interested. But the carnivals have engaged 
their very serious attention and won their silent approval. 
When Fulham or Hampstead breaks out into a pageant 
two miles long, with hundreds of people dressed up as 
soldiers, Britannias, sailor-boys, hospital nurses, fairies, queens, 
river gods, and General Lord Roberts, with gilt cars, gigantic 
fish ten yards long to symbolise the produce of the River 
Thames, papier-maché elephants as large as life, the ‘ Power- 





ful’s’ 4-7 gun, anda first-class cruiser on wheels to follow 
they see every one taking the occasion seriously, ag they >and 
such things should be regarded, the children are not likely 
miss such admirable suggestions. “ Birthday Semanal to 
now very seriously engaging their attention, and are inhi . 
up quite spontaneously in unexpected quarters, Propiedk 
for a combined birthday carnival at a country house +i : 
several small children were staying show the fertility of 
their resources in devising a new ceremony. They begaed 
that in addition to themselves, crowned with flowers and 
scattering roses, or whatever flowers were the best substitute 
for roses, they might be allowed to have the tamest in a 
Jersey cow, also wreathed with flowers, the now motor-car 
driven slowly, and the pony, who was to wear trappings of 
cloth of gold, or the nearest substitute, a table-cloth of Indian 
embroidery. 

They love pageants naturally, hecause they are beautiful 
But they love them most when they take a part themselves, 
“Public occasions” never make them shy. Stage fright ia 
unknown among them. They are far too interested in the 
business of the performance. Thcy take it seriously, resolving 
to do their very best, without regard to the audience at all. 
All “set pieces” and days of ceremonial of any kind are to 
them moments or hours in which they step at once into 
another and a higher existence, and one which they joyfully 
enter. They need uo preparation for the change, being 
to the manner born, the unspoilt possible favourites of 
fortune. They take their places naturally, with a serene con. 
tent, aud step almost without elation into the fairy palaces, 
They always show their pleasure when inmates of a fros) 
house, or of sumptuous modern hotels, where the company is 
well-dressed, numerous, and sedate. ‘ You know what happens 
to little girls who are good,” said a friend improving the 
occasion. “ Yes,” said her small acquaintance, “ then they a9 
to hotels.” 

Weddings are the favourite ceremonials of children, They 
combine many sources of unbounded satisfaction to them, 
Little worldlings! Edwin's fine qualities and Anvgeling’s 
fond affection do not interest them in the least. The 
sentimental side is the last thing they care about. But 
the pretty dresses, and all the “new things,” interest 
them intensely. But what gives distinction to the whole 
is the bringing of all the actors to the church, and all 
the conventions and ceremony there enacted. They are 
most particular and exacting as to their own costume as 
spectators,—any small girl of three will show you her 
“ wedding shoes” or stockings a month afterwards, with pride 
and satisfaction. Then there is the pleasure of seeing all the 
other dresses being got ready, and the accumulation of 
presents, though this excites them less than the rest. The 
presents are not part of the ceremonial. The great and 
crowning joy of this is the procession up the aisle, with 
all the bridesmaids, and since it has been the fashion 
to include small children in the procession, they have 
deemed it a distinction of the most entrancing kind to he 
asked to be a bridesmaid. They act the part with the utmost 
grace, gravity, and decorum, holding their big bunches of 
flowers as gracefully as their elders, and never making a 
mistake from shyness or self-consciousness. They are far 
too happy to be self-conscious. They feel they have a right 
to be there, because they do it so well. One very little girl who 
was watching a wedding from the benches had some flowers 
put into her hand as the procession passed by. She took the 
hint, walked along the seat behind the elders, who were 
standing up, slipped down into the aisle, caught the nearest 
bridesmaid’s hand, and walked, nothing doubting, holding her 
roses, up the aisle beside her. 

Children always act over in play what. has pleased them, or 
struck their imagination, even if it be gloomy and terrific, 
They delight to revive their emotions; but instead of getting 
other people to act for them, they go on the stage themselves, 
or make their dolly do so. They cannot attend funerals 
personally, and would probably be very unhappy if they 
did. But it is well known that they are very favourably 
impressed by the pomp and cireumstance of sepulchral 
rites, especially the black horses, and have private dramatic 
rehearsals of funerals of dolls. In “Tes Malheurs de 
Sophie,” when that sad example of a not very naughty 








little girl had broken the last limb of her doll she did not 
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; on former occasions. We are informed why. She 
we - ward with pleasure to its funeral. The carrying out 
nee me neighbours across the Channel call “a beautiful 
se we ae affords children scope for rites and ritual on a 
porate scale. Large families of children frequently keep 
ye etery. To fill this with a creditable number of occupants 
pain ae satisfaction to them. The rites so performed do 
apparently solace their grief when their animals die, but when 
they have a fancy for funerals any corpse is welcomed as an 
excise for an interment. A family of little girls once took to 
making pets of beetles, which were kept ina dolls house, and 
rogularly washed and put to hed. W ashing did not agree 
with the beetles, which frequently died. 
buried with all possible care and respect, and memorials laid 
on their graves. 

Half the high esteem in which they hold Christmas is due 
to the thought that a great part of the enjoyment is a “set 
piece,” a sequence of events all sanctioned by high convention, 
that even the surprises like Santa Claus’s stockings are 
matters which they can count upon, and that they can enjoy 
beforehand the certainty of being surprised. Like the child 
who wished to be frightened, but begged that whoever did so 
would frighten her “carefully,” they know that the pleasure 
ot expectation is one of the main factors of happiness. 

On Christmas Day the rites ave so numerous and the social 
ceremonies so absorbing that by dinner-time, when one of the 
most important functions has to take place, they might he 


expected to be less alive to the importance of having all | 


things done in order. They are not. No Court Chamberlaim 
could be more careful not to break the prescribed order of a 
high State function. Their anxiety always centres round the 
appearance of the pudding. Two important rites, serious 
social conventions handed down for their enjoyment by old 
tradition, and not to be lightly infringed, centre round it. 
One is the lighting of the brandy round the plum pudding ; 
the other, its complete distribation, so that none shall be left 
on the plate, and that consequently some one shall be bound 
to find the sixpence in it. They tolerate the presence of 
several sixpences, though they look upon it as a departure 
irom the true spirit of the business. But if there is only one, 
the imperfect distribution of the pudding gives them acute 
anxiety. They know that that is not the right way to do it, 
tliat the sixpence may remain in the piece on the dish, and so 
the whole thing may fall flat, and that the great merit of all 
the social etiquette they wish observed is that it does pre- 
scribe the right way. The other matter of concern which 
they demand in the right ordering of the Christmas Day 
rites is that the brandy round the pudding shall be lighted 
before it is brought in; that it shall be wrapped in flame, 
fanned by the speed of the bearer as it is being carried, and 
that the tongues of flame shall leap up with a bound as the 
dish is set upon the table. 





They are all little formalists; they like to see matters 
done properly and in order. Their stories, which they write 
themselves, are generally based on strict conventions. Obser- 
vance of rules is a high ideal, for they are always heing told to 
observe them. A child who wrote a story and divided it into 
chapters closed the record of each chapter's incidents by the 
formal remark, “ Then they went to bed.” That is in itself a 
ceremony with most children, who make a dreadful fuss if any of 
the usual routine is omitted, and can hardly sleep until the mis- 
take, whatever it may be,isset right. It is remarked that they 
are extremely shocked when other children do not observe 
the rules of etiquette, whatever they may be, which they have 
adopted as part of their own standard, and rarely fail to men- 
tion it afterwards. The same view is usually taken of other 
animals by well-trained family dogs, who always resent 
behaviour which strikes them as incorrect. But as the 
children are always highly didactic towards their animals, 
and anxious to make them conform to rules and regulations, 
it is possible that we ought to look upon the canine martinets 
as disciples of their little mistresses and masters. 





THE SEA IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
‘DEMEMBERING gratefully, as all students should do, 

the immense literary value of the Bible, it is not with- 
out a pang of regret that we are obliged to confess that its 
pages are so meagre of allusions to the grandest of all the 


Then they were | 


Almighty’s works,—the encircling sea. Of course we cannot 
be surprised at this, seeing how scanty was the acquaintance 
with the sea enjoyed by ancient civilised peoples, to whom 
that exaggerated lake the Mediterranean was the “Great 
Sea,” and for whom the river Oceanus was the margin of a 
boundless outer darkness. Yet in spite of this drawback, Old 
Testament allusions to the sea then known, few as they are, 
remain unsurpassable in literature, needing not to withdraw 
their claims to pre-eminence before such gems as “Ocean's 
many-dimpled smile” or the “‘ Wine-dark main” of the pagan 
poets. In number, too, though sparsely sprinkled, they far 
| surpass those of the New Testament, which, were it not for 
one splendid exception, might almost be neglected as non- 
existent, 


Our Lord’s connection with the sea and its toilers was 
confined to those petty Syrian lakes which to-day excite the 
' traveller's wonder as he recails the historical accounts of 

hundreds of Roman gaileys floating thereupon; and all his 

| childish dreams of the great sea upon which the Lord was 
| sailing and sleeping when that memorable storm arose which 
He stilled with a word suffer much by being brought face to 
face with the realities of little lake and tiny boat. St. John 
and St. James show by their almost terror-stricken words 
about the sea what they felt, and from want of a due con- 
sideration of proportion their allusions have been much mis- 
understood. Noman who knew the sea could have written 
as one of the blissful conditions of the renewed heaven and 
earth that there should “ be no more sea,” any more than he 
| could have spoken of the limpid ocean wave as casting up 
| aire and dirt.” 

But by one incomparable piece of writing Paul, the Apostle 
horn out of due time, has rescued the New Testament from 
this reproach of neglect, and at the same time has placed 
himself easily in the front rank of those who have essayed to 
depict the awful nmiajesty of wind and wave as well a3 the 
feebleness, allied to almost presumptuous daring, of those who 
do business in great waters. Wonder and admiration must 
also be greatly heightened if we do but remember the cireum- 
stances under which this description was written. The writer 
had by the sheer force of his eloquence, by his daring to await 
the precise moment in which to assert his citizenship, escaped 
what might at any moment have become martyrdom. Weary 
with a terrible journey, faint from many privations, he was 
hurried on board a ship of Adramyttium bound to the coast 
of Asia (places not specified). What sort of accommodation 
and treatment awaited him there under even the most favour- 
able circumstances we know very well. For on the East 
African coast even to this day we find precisely the same kind 
of vessels, the same primitive ideas of navigation, the same 
absence of even the most elementary notions of comfort, the 
same touching faith in its being always fine weather as evinced 
by the absence of any precautions against a storm. 


Such a vessel as this carried one huge sail bent to a yard 
resembling a gigantie fishing rod whose butt when the sail 
was set came nearly down to the deck, while the tapering end 
soared many feet above the masthead. As gt was the work of 
all hands to hoist it and the operation took*a long time, when 
once it was hoisted it was kept so if possible, and the nimble 
sailors with their almost prehensile toes climbed up the scanty 
rigging, and clinging to the yard gave the sail a bungling fur, 
The hull was just that of an exaggerated boat, sometimes un- 
decked altogether, and sometimes covered in with loose planks, 
excepting a hut-like erection aft which was of a little more 
permanent character. Large oars were used in weather that 
admitted of this mode of propulsion, and the anchors were 
made of heavy forked pieces of wood whereto big stones were 
lashed. There was a rudder, but no compass, so that the 
crossing of even so narrow a piece of water as separated 
Syria from Cyprus was quite a hazardous voyage. Tacking 
was unknown or almost so, and once the mariners got hold of 
the land they were so reluctant to lose sight of it that they 
heeded not how much time the voyage took or what distances 
they travelled. 

The nameless ship of Adramyttium then at last ventured 
from Sidon and fetched Cyprus, sailing under its lee. How 
salt that word tastes, and what visions it opens up of these 
infant navigators creeping cautiously from point to point 
along that rugged coast heeding not at all the unnecessary 
distance so long as they were sheltered from the stormy 
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autumn weather. Another perilous voyage across “the sea 
which is off Cilicia and Pamphylia” (another purely maritime 
term) and the harbour of. Myra was.gained. Great were the 
rejoicings of the voyagers, but premature, for every day 
that passed brought them nearer to the time of tempest, and 
consequently of utmost danger. In fact the memorable 
voyage of St. Paul may he said to begin here. The crossing 
of the Great Sea had.been accomplished without. incident, 
although doubtless occupying so many days that the lands- 
men were by this time somewhat accustomed to the misery of 
life at sea in those days, when in coarse weather sea-sickness 
was one of the least of their woes. 


The shipment by the centurion of his prisoners on board of 
the Alexandrian wheat-ship marked the commencement of a 
series of troubles. In the first place, for such a ship and such 
a voyage the number of people on board was far too great, 
even if we accept the lower estimate—seventy-six—which is 
placed on her complement by some ancient authorities. If 
she carried two hundred and seventy-six she must have been 
like an Arab dhow running a full cargo of slaves, and it is 
difficult to see how, even taking into consideration the way in 
which both mariners and passengers were inured to hardship, 
she could have carried them all through the wild weather and 
weary days following without some deaths. ‘ And when we 
had sailed slowly many days” (what a world of suffering can 
be read into those few pathetic words), they fetched under 
the lee of Crete with all the thankfulness that might he 
expected from men who had been so pitilessly exposed to the 
fury of the open sea. With difficulty they crept along the 
coast until they got into the Fair Havens and refreshed their 
weary hearts. 


No wonder they were reluctant to put again to sea, even 
though they knew that every day brought wilder weather, 
and their chance of wintering in their present harbour safely 
was poor, from its exposed position. And now we find 
St. Paul taking the risky step of advising seafarers as to the 
proper conduct of their own business,—risky because while 
no man likes to be interfered with at his work by one whom 
he considers an outsider, sailors are perhaps more touchy 
upon this matter than most people. True, the science of 
navigation and seamanship was in its infancy, and no such 
gulf of knowledge separated landsmen from seamen in those 
days as existed afterwards, but one can easily picture the 
indignation of the commander of the ship (curiously enough 
here called the owner, the very same slang title given to the 
Captain of a man-of-war by his officers and crew to-day) 
when he heard this presumptuous passenger-prisoner thus 
daring to give his unasked advice. Besides, Paul’s motive 
for wishing to remain in port was one easily misconstrued. 


Therefore the centurion’s refusal to listen to Paul's sugges- 
tion was quite natural; nay, it was inevitable. Still, there was 
evidently no intention of persevering with the voyage upon 
getting under way, only of entering the nearest harbour 
that might afford sufficient shelter against the fury of the 
winter gales, With a gentle southerly breeze they left Fair 
Havens, and moved along the shore. But presently down from 
the Cretan mountains Euraquilo came rushing, the furious 
Levanter, which is not surpassed in the world for ferocity, 
hurling their helpless cockle-shell off shore. Their fear of the 
storm was far greater than their fear of the land, for unlike 
the sailors of to-day, to whom the vicinity of land in a gale is 
far more dreaded than the gale itself, they hugged the small 
island, Clauda, and succeeded in their favourite maneuvre, 
that of getting under the lee of the land once more. It was 
high time. The buffeting of the ship had weakened her to 
such an extent that she must have threatened to fall asunder, 
since they were driven actually to “frap” her together, that 
is, bind their cable round and round her and heave it taut.—a 
parlous state of things, but one to which sailors have often 
been brought with a crazy ship in a heavy gale. 

In this dangerous state they feared the proximity of 
hungry rocks, but instead of reducing sail and endeavouring 
to get along in some definite direction, they lowered down 
the hig yard and let the ship drive whithersoever she would. 
The storm continued, the poor, bandaged hull was leaking at 
every seam, a portion of the cargo, called by St. Paul by its true 
nautical name, “freight,” was jettisoned. But that did not 
satisfy them, and they proceeded to the desperate extremity of 








casting overboard the “tackling,” the . 
and all movable gear from the upper i tr a > 

Then in. misery, with. death yawning before them 7 os 
half drowned, foodless, and hopeless, they drifted for emady 
days into the unknown void under that heavy-laden sky et “ 
the insatiable gale. In the midst of all this horror vg me 
darkness, the: dauntless prisoner comforted them. even a 
unable to forbear reminding them that had they Siena 
him, this misery would have been spared them.. His = 
sonality never shone brighter than on this occasion. “a 
little ascetic figure must have appeared Godlike to those po . 
ignorant sufferers. i 

At the expiration of a fortnight, the sailors surmised that 
land was near, although it was midnight. How characteristie 
is that flash of insight into the seafaring instinct, and ed 
true! They sounded and got twenty fathoms, and in a little 
while found the water had shoaled to fifteen. Then they per. 
formed a piece of seamanship which may be continually seen 
in execution on the East African coast to-day,—they Jet the 
anchors down to their full scope of cable and prayed for day. 
light. The Arabs do it in fair weather or foul,—lower the gai] 
slack down the anchor, and go to sleep. She will bring up 
before she hits anything. 

Unfortunately, space will not admit of further dealing with 
this great story of the sea, so familiar and yet so little under. 
stood. The sailors’ cowardly attempt at escape, the discipline of 
the soldiers foiling it, the arrangements for beaching her by the 
aid of what is here called a foresail, but was probably only a 
rag of sail rigged up temporarily to get the ship before the 
wind, and the escape of all as foretold by St. Paul, need much 
more space for dealing with than can be spared. 

But the one thing which makes this story go to the heurt 
of every seaman is its absolute fidelity to the facts of sea-life: 
its log-like accuracy of detail; its correct use of all nautical 
terms. In fact, some old seamen go so far as to aver that St. 
Paul, having kept an accurate record of the facts, got the 


M, 


captain of the ship to edit them for him, as in no other way 
could a landsman such as Paul was have obtained so seaman. 
like a grip of the story, both in detail and language. 

F. T. Burtey, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE UNIONIST ATTACK ON MR. HORACE 
PLUNKETT. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—In the Spectator of September 29th there are two letters 
commenting upon the unhappy contest in South Dublin, and 
the appointment of Mr. Gill as it bears on that contest. With 
this your editorial note appended to the letter of Mr. 
Herbert M. Thompson deals correctly and effectively. 
I wish to emphasise the following sentences from Pro- 
fessor Dowden’s letter (Spectator, September 29th), That 
gentleman states that “the objections chiefly insisted 
on” against Mr. Gill's appointment are two. “First” 
(Lam quoting Professor Dowden), “ that in contravention of 
a pledge given by Mr. Gerald Balfour in the House of 
Commons, 2 Secretary was appointed who possesses no special 
or expert knowledge of agriculture. The fact that Mr. Gill 
possesses no such knowledge has,” adds the Professor, “been 
publicly admitted by Mr. Plunkett.” Now, Mr. Gerald Balfour 
never made such a pledgeas that here attributed to him, in the 
House of Commons orelsewhere, and he authorises metocontra- 
dict itinthemost emphaticmanner. In the second place, toany 
one who has taken the least trouble to inquire into the official 
constitution of the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Iveland, such a pledge would on the face of it 
be absurd. “One would think from the writings and speeches 
ot Professor Dowden and his friends that two experts had 
to be appointed since the Department was founded, simply 
because Mr. Gill was deficient in technical knowledge. The 
fact is that these gentlemen are statutory officers, as will 
be seen from the following Section 6 (1) of the Act of 
Parliament creating the Department :— 











“The Department may, with the consent of the Lord 
Lieutenant and the Treasury, appoint or employ a Secretary, 
two assistant secretaries, one in respect of agriculture and one 
in respect of technical instruction, and such inspectors, 10- 
structors, officers, and servants as the Department may require.” 
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ary of the Department, then, has two assistant 
xperts of the very highest qualifications in the 
_ jeres of agricultural and technical instruction respectively— 
sp 8 Pg EG A: 
aud consequently the qualities to be looked for in a Secretary 
jor such a Department are an intimate knowledge of the 
roblems of administration of State aid in regard to each of 
these very important matters, and a capacity for dealing with 
tLese problems in a country like Ireland. : Mr. Gill has been 
gorking with me for the past decade in considering and 
dealing with questions of this kind. The Report of the Recess 
Committee and his special Reports on Denmark and France 
re there as evidence of his grasp of the subject; aud I again 
repeat what I have already said more than once, that I know of 
no man in these countries so competent to makethe work of the 
yew Irish Department effective, popular, and lasting. In the 
nature of things tine alone can prove the justness of my 
appreciation of Mr. Gill’s administrative capacity, and I am 
yilling to abide by the verdict of experience; but I must pro- 
test against the unworthy attempts to mislead public opinion 
on matters of fact to which Professor Dowden lends the 
weight of his signature. If, in place of turning the lurid 
flashlight of prejudice on a single phase of a small portion of 
Mr. Gill's political life of a dozen years ago, such gentlemen 
informed public opinion on the splendid positive work in the 
domain of social and economie reform that he has pressed 
into the past ten years, the cause of truth and progress would 
not be retarded.—I am, Sir, &e., Horace PLUNKETT, 

Dublin. 

[We print Mr. Plunkett’s answer to Professor Dowden, 
but cannot publish any more letters on this subject.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 


The Secret 
gecretaries—€ 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir.—Professor Dowden’s opinions command the respect of 
every one, but his letter in the Spectator of September 29th 
appears to show that, in common with many Irish Unionists, 
heignores the essential point. Mr. Gill, he says, is not an 
expert in agriculture. But in a subject equally complex—the 
means by which a Government or other organising body can 
foster agriculture and kindred industries—he ’s anexpert. Mr. 
Gill has studied minutely the process by which countries 
like Wiirtembere and Denmark have been raised from a 
position similar to that in which Jveland finds itself to one of 
widely diffused prosperity. He knows what has been done, 
and is being done, by the various Departments of Agriculture 
broad and in the Colonies; and this is not a branch of know- 
ledge which can be mastered in a hurry. I have heard it 
repeatedly asserted that there were hundreds of other men as 
competent as Mr. Gill, and that he was appointed not although 
le was an extreme Nationalist, hut because of that fact. 
Against this I set,—first, the assertion of Mr. Plunkett— 
who has devoted his whole energies for many years to the 
single end of increasing Ireland's material prosperity—that 
inappointing the man who was to be the principal wheel in 
the machinery of a new Department which at last made his 
schemes realisable he thought long and carefully to find the 
most competent person; secondly, the view expressed to me 
bya prominent Unionist member of the Recess Committee, 
which was (1) that Mr. Plunkett had a right to choose his own 
man,and (2) that, if my friend had had to make the choice, from 
his knowledge of My. Gill's work he would have appointed 
Mr, Gill.—I am, Sir, &e., STEPHEN GWYNN. 





AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 
{To THE EpITor OF THE “SpECTATOR.”] 
Sir—Brought up on the land in the late “fifties,” I went 


the labourer in the town and the agricultural labourer in the 
country. My position for many years enabled me to make 
very careful calculations as to the relative wages earned by 
each class. In the large works where I was formerly employed 
1 was responsible for the wages lists, and a few years ago I 
got out the wages of a few of the steadiest and most 
regular men employed as labourers. Although the wage paid 
was 20s. for fitty-four hours, the highest weekly average for 
any man during two years was 173. 104d. Overtime waa 
frequently made, but lost in the holidays and other stoppages. 





| ‘he average rents here are from 33. 9d. to 53. per week. 


Comparing this with the rent of a country cottage and the 
produce from the garden, brings the average weekly wage 
higher in the country than in the town. In large works a 
man seldom comes in touch with his master; there is no tie 
between them ; he is a very small unit, and may be stopped at 
a moment's notice to seek employment elsewhere. Where 
does he house his children? He must of necessity choose the 
cheapest neighbourhood, often in a dirty smoky lane, not a 
lane overhanging with trees, where the honeysuckle and wild 
roses grow ; dirty, sickly children, instead of the bright, healthy 
children of the country village. I dream of the intelligent 
and educated agricultural labourer when the wandering spirit 
is a thing of the past, who will settle down to make the best 
of his great possibilities, a lover of Nature, and able to appre- 
ciate and enjoy his beautiful surroundings, beautifying his 
own cottage, cultivating his garden with skill and taste, 
taking an intelligent interest in his work, with sweet sleep 
assured at the end of his daily toil, a long healthy life, peaceful 
calm, refined, and God-fearing, in close touch with his 
employer, with his bread assured at the close of a long life — 
I am, Sir, &c., A. PRESTON, 
87 Glebe Road, Sheffield. 





REDERICK THE GREAT AND THE EMPEROR 
WILLIAM: A PARALLEL. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—The Emperor William is, we know, a student of his 
family history. ‘“‘Fugleman he,’ too, “to the European 
nations, just about bursting up on such an adventure,” he is 
probably aware how closely he is following in the steps of his 
great predecessor. At any rate, the parallel is interesting 
to us.—I am, Sir, &e., M. 

“The truth is, Friedrich begins to see more clearly than he 
did with Gloire dazzling him, that his position is an exceedingly 
grave one, full of risk, in the then mood and condition of the 
world; that he, in the whole world has no sure friend but his 
Army ; and that in regard to it he cannot be too vigilant! The 
world is ominous to this youngest of Kings more than to another, 
Sounds as of general Political Earthquake grumble audibly to 
him from the deeps: all Europe likely, in any event, to get 
to logverheads on this Austrian Pragmatic matter; the Nations 
all watching him, to see what’ he will make of it:—fugleman 
he to the European nations, just about bursting up on 
such an adventure. It may be a glorious positicn, or a not 
glorious; but, for certain, it is a dangerous one, and awfully 
solitary! Fuglemen the world andits Nations always have when 
simultaneously bent anywhither, wisely or unwisely ; and it is 
natural that the most adventurous spirit take that pst. Fried- 
rich has not sought the post; but following his own objects, has 
got it; and will be ignominiously lost, and trampled to annihila- 
tion under the hoofs of the world, if he do not mind! To keep 
well ahead ;—to be as rapid as possible; that were good ;—to 
step aside were still better! And Friedrich we find is very 
anxious for that.”—Carlyle, “‘ History of Friedrich If,,”’ Book XII., 
Chap. 9. 





HARRY JONES. 


[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”1 





through ail the gradations common to country lads from 
eight years of age. Weeks alone bird-tending, always a trying 
cccupation to a boy, but in my case amply compensated in 
after years; a lover 6f Nature, which dates from my close 
contact in that early period of my life; the cold winter days 
amongst the turnips, but the glorious summers (they seemed 
longer in those days) made up for the dark, cheerless days 
through the winter months. The fresh open air, with plenty 
of plain food, gave me a splendid constitution, which has 
never failed me. Like many others, I left my native village 
in the Charnwood Forest to “mend” myself ; whether I have 
succeeded or not is open to question. A quarter of a century 
in the city of Sheffield, I have often contrasted the position of 


| learned man, nor a theologian, nor an orator. 
| possess, as far as I know, any remarkable powers of organisa- 





Sir,—The world is poorer by a great store of wit and wisdom 


and kindliness now that Harry Jones is dead. He was not a 
He did not 


tion, and certainly never figured as the leader of a movement. 
Yet he exercised a very wide influence. Whatever the 
matter with which he had to do, whether it was religious 
or secular—to no man did the distinction mean less—he was 
sure to bring to it sound sense, a sober judgment, unfailing 
sympathy. His speciality as a clergyman was a knowledge 
of London. He was familiar with many phases of its life, 
had worked in many of its very diverse regions, and was 
equally at home in all. He held for five years a curacy in 
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one of the most fashionable districts of the West; then he 
moved to another Western district, not fashionable at all, but 
full of a poverty more grinding than any known in Eastern 
London. After fourteen years spent in Soho—and fourteen 
years of work in the dreary region that lies between Soho 
Square and Regent Street mean much—he was translated to 
®t. George’s-in-the-East. The storms which had shaken that 
unlucky parish were then lulled, but it was no easy place. 
Any one who would have any chance of holding his own in 
that strange medley of occupations and nationalities must 
have not only strength and courage but unfailing tact and 
temper. This is not the ocmasion to appreciate the work that 
he did there, nor am I qualified for the task. Certainly it is 
not forgotten nor exhausted. Then came a curious episode in 
his life. Harry Jones had inherited from his father a 
pleasant country house, Bartonmere by name, some few miles 
from Bury St. Edmunds. What a delight it would be, he 
thought, to make it his permanent home. So when Sir Charles 
Bunbury, the patron, offered him Great Barton, the parish in 
which Bartonmere is situated, he gladly accepted it. This 
has been called, I see, in one notice of his life, an exile, but it 
was an exile self-imposed. After afew years he found out 
his mistake. Where was he to spend his holidays? So he 
came back to London, this time to the West, and then, as if 
to complete the round of his Metropolitan travels, to a City 
parish, St. Vedast’s, Foster Lane, where he had some three 
hundred and fifty people, mostly caretakers and porters, to 
minister to. He died at Bartonmere last Sunday, after four 
days of unconsciousness, following a stroke of paralysis. I 
think that he had always anticipated some such end. I 
remember his saying once at dinner that he always carried 
with him a paper with his name and address and directions as 
to what should be done if he should be struck down when he 
was away from home. Life was always full of zest and 
interest to Haxry Jones, but his happiest days were 
spent at Bartenmere. He was punctual in performing 
local duties—‘ Just going to a Committee on Light Rail- 
ways; will bet I'm the only man there,” he wrote on a 
postcard a few weeks ago—but he had a boy's delight 
in country pleasures. It was a serious trouble in his 
last years that the mere from which his house took its 
name ceased to be. The dry summers which began with 
1893 were fatal to it. Rain would bring out a few pools 
here and there; but the mere was gone, and with it its 


old inhabitants, fowl and fish. “I must clear out these, 


rods and lines,’ he wrote the other day, “and lay these 
ghosts of departed pike and perch which haunt me.” “Talk 
of faith!” he wrote again, “and look at this hern who has 
been watching a puddle which has never had a fish in it 
for hours!” And he appended a vigorous sketch, made 
with half a dozen lines, of the watching bird. Dogs were 
very dear to him. He had once a fine breed of deerhounds, 
but it died out. One of his special favourites was a spaniel, 
‘Dash* by name. ‘Dash’ lived in happier days while the 
mere was still in being, and would spend literally whole 
days in swimming after the water-fowl. He never caught 
one, but never lost his hope. Nor was the cat despised. 
Somewhere he tells the story of the one-eyed black cat 
which came up to his dressing-room every morning. Pussy 
lived long and had many litters. In the last was a black 
kitten, also one-eyed. This she trained to pay the daily visit, 
and having initiated a successor in this duty, lay down to die 
well content. But I must hold my hand. There are many 
whose ways of life are somewhat darker now that Harry 


Tones is gone.—I am, Sir, &ce., ALFRED CHURCH. 





THE MISSIONARIES IN CHINA. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1er,—The réle of the superior person is always offensive. It 
is not less so when assumed by a person so informed and 
eminent as Mr. Edward Clodd. I hold no brief for 
inissionaries, or for any missionary society, but when a 
sweeping charge of ignorance and incompetence is brought 
against them, as in Mr. Clodd's letter: in the Spectator of 
September 29th, it is surely time to ask on what evidence 
the charge rests. It should surely rest upon something 
stronger than Mr. Clodd’s zpse dixit, backed up by such 
authorities as he mentions. He must know that there are 
authorities on the other side, far more numerous and weighty, 








who bear very different testimony as to the success whi 
been achieved by missionaries, both in India and — hag 
would need not one letter but many to detail this te “0m tt 
or even to outline its leading features. Your a 
satisfy themselves in regard to it, if they will wie 
the right sourees for information. Mr. Clodd’s suggest! 
that “ missionary societies should start an intelligence — 
ment, which, with its other duties, should sift dane 
reports of progress,” is simply a piece of rude esidien " 
The “dry light” of intelligence can be more com ltely 
obscured by prejudice than it can he by sympathy 7 
readers may accept the assurance, in spite of Mr. Cloda that 
there are not a few missionaries in China and India eile 
whose acquaintance with “ the modern science of onemane, 
theology” is as profound and extensive as his own.—I = 
Sir, &e., ORE ; 
Bradford. . ae 
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RIFLE CLUBS AND BOER WEAPONS, 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—In the Graphic of September 22nd there is a sketch 
entitled “ Breaking up Captured Boer Rifles in the Fort “ 
(Johannesburg). Can nothing be done to prevent such 
destruction of good weapons? One of the difficulties, and 
not the least, in the formation of local rifle clubs throughout 
England, appears to be the providing such clubs with a suf. 
ficiency of rifles without a tax in the form of subscription 
which would place membership beyond the reach of the very 
class for whom such clubs would primarily be formed. Surely 
these Boer rifles, which have proved only too accurate and 
deadly weapons, might be saved and utilised for such local 
clubs ?—I am, Sir, &c., R. C. Pottocs, 
Oatlands, Stillorgan, Co. Dublin. 





THE AMEER ABDURRAHMAN. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Str.—lIn your interesting article on “ Abdurrahman Khan” 
in the Spectator of September 29th you complain that the 
chapter of autobiography which appears in the Monthly 
Review “is not quite as delightful on closer acquaintance as 
it seemed at first sight,” because the “ Ameer tells us so little 
of what he thinks,” and “ gives no hint of his true wishes and 
apprehensions.” May I remind you that the article, as is 
stated in the Monthly Review, is but an excerpt from the com- 
plete autobiography of the Ameer, which will be published 
before the end of this year? When the book appears I think 
you will find that the points to which you now call attention 
as shortcomings are very fully dealt with in it—I am, 
Sir, £e., JoHN Murray. 
50 Albemarle Street. 





ENGLISH HEDGES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1ir,—The writer of the charming article upon our English 
hedges in the Spectator of September 22nd does not seem to Le 
acquainted with the following curious and somewhat ghastly 
coincidence, which I mention on the indubitable authority of 
the learned Benedictine, Dom Gasquet, in his book on 
“The Suppression of the Monasteries,’ namely, that our 
hedges owe their origin to the Black Death, which I presume 
is the same as what we now call the bubonic plague. In the 
absence of all sanitary knowledge this terrible pestilence so 
decimated the rural districts of England, that a large portion 
of the arable land passed out of cultivation, and was turned 
into pasture; and our hedges were then planted to prevent 
the cattle from straying. Truly in the midst of flowery lite 
we are in death, and even our sweet-smelling may, our honey- 
suckle, and Keats’s “ rain-scented eglantine ” have their roots 
in the grave.—I am, Sir, Ke., ELticeE HOPKINS. 
9 Belle Vue Gardens, Walpole Road, Brighton. 


ELDER-FLOWER WINE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
Sip —* Elder-flower wine,” referred to in the letter of your 
correspondent “X." in the Spectator of September 29th, is 
not yet extinct. My wife makes it every summer, and after 
being kept in the cask for two or three months it is a very 
excellent drink. The recipe came from a cousin in the United 
States, whither it may have been taken in the ‘ Mayflower’ 
I am, Sir, &e., H. A. G. 
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S22. =——=—=— 
THE SERVICE RIFLE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


- + . Qn an sh 
rer Mow on active service in South Africa who 
yp,.—An officer no 


has had much experience in rifle-shooting writes sel Our rifle 
‘ certainly a rotten weapon. The stock is insufficiently 
strong for Service purposes. Amongst hundreds I could have 
tuken at Pretoria scarcely one Was sound, many like a flail 
sith the butt loose, many lashed together with bootlaces. The 
jarrel is good enough, but the sighting has no relation to the 
range. No wonder ‘Tommy’ prefers the bayonet. ‘ Brother 
Boer’ can pick off a man on a horse at 1,000 yards, but 
the sighting of the Lee-Enfield does not guide the user as to 
the same acre in which the bullet should pitch. it has some 
good points. The magazine being in reserve, while it can be 
jsed as a single loader, is admirable ; also the short extractox 
spring is better than the long one in the Mauser, whic h breaks 
easily. Butthe magazine is a clumsy arrangement, the rounds 
not going in without much thumbing. The cup of the 
Mauser is by no means a certain arrangement, as they often 
wm. The Krag Jorgensen is undoubtedly a very superior 
ride. Its magazine is more easily charged, and no clip 
required. But it only holds five cartridges, which is too few ; 
nd its bore is too small. Yet it is the best rifle in use here. 
Its sighting is simply beautiful, and most accurate in the 
jands of any intelligent man. I have annexed one from 
‘Prother Boer,’ and have loosed it off frequently with good 
fect. The foreign-made rifles are superior to ours in design 
and workmanship because of their adoption of modern auto- 
matic machinery, slot-drilling and milling machines. Com- 
pare their finish with the hand-tool marks on our shoddy 
jolts, With respect to cordite, notwithstanding depreciatory 
statements, I have heard here no complaints of it, and it 
way be found to have done all that is claimed for it. I sup- 
nose we shall be entirely rearmed after this war is over. Our 
field-guns are excellent, but they do not shoot far enough, and 
our shells act simply beautifully. The Boer shells, on the 
other hand, are not so effective, from defective, ill-timed 
fuses. But their high-velocity guns are better, and have a 
wuch longer range than ours. —I am, Sir, &c., UBIQue. 











WAR OFFICE RESPONSIBILITY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sr—*X, X. X’s” touching confidence (Spectator, Sep- 
tember 22nd) that an efficient Army would follow upon the 
option of certain schemes of War Office reform is, I think, 
hardly justified. There are already orders, excellent in them- 
selves, that it is seemingly beyond the power of any general to 
yet carried out properly. How often, for instance, has the 
complaint heen made that officers commanding battalions 
treated ritle practice as so much fatigue duty, to be got over as 
son as possible? Thetruth is, the British officer is just what 
his countrymen (the public Press included) insist that he shall 
be. How often, again, have we heard and read sneers about 
“theory,” “ manceuvres and tacties made in Germany,” and ex- 
Lortations to those responsible to brush such pedantries aside, 
andtrust tothe * good-all-round-sportsman-and-man-at-games- 
accustomed-to-act-instead-of-ihinking ” to outgeneral the 
enemy while the latter was pondering ? Again, itis worthasking 
—How many young men enter the Service with any idea of 
waking it a profession? An easy career, with no distressing 
train on the intellect, no work after lunch, and brilliant 
rewards for a few minutes’ fortunate opportunity, is, I fancy, 
more the aspect in which it presents itself. That an extra 
couple of shillings a day would secure a different type is a 
blindness to the obvious worthy only of a military expert. 
And in how many regiments is a subaltern who wishes to 
ncrease his military knowledge (beyond the daily sacrifice to 
the fetish “smartness *’) safe from repression, to his loss 

ially and professionally? I do not refer to certain 
cavalry regiments where the life of a subaltern not rich 
enough to be acceptable to the mess is intolerable—a 
mess that in a recrudescence of the instinets of whole- 
sale trade measures a gentleman by his ability to spend 
money—although there are scandals enough there uncon- 
demned by War Office, the public, or the Press, saving one 
unpopular weekly journal. Indeed, so sacred is the character 
of come cavalry subalterns, that Parliament itself was incom- 
vetent to drag from a reluctant Minister the name of the 





author of perhaps the worst, as also the silliest, disaster of 
the present war. We have the officers we insisted upon 
having ; if they have been toc often the hunted instead of the 
hunter, the sheep instead of the shepherd, it is, of course, the 
fault of South Africa; but the country cannot be made for 
them, and the country has never favoured them in turn as an 
impartial country might have done. The country, too, can- 
not be blamed for some surrenders of bodies of men with less 
loss than any British troops ever surrendered with before. 
Let us blame ourselves, who have demanded sportsmen and 
not soldiers, and not suppose that a mere reshuffling of offices 
will bring all things right —I am, Sir, &c., 
ALFRED Coke. 





THE TRANSVAAL WAR. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir.—As an American who believes England right in this 
South African War, I have noted the various statements con- 
cerning the artillery in possession of the Boers. It appears 
that they had akout a hundred guns, including those they 
captured. Only about a third of these are accounted for. 
Where are the others? The railways and rolling-stock of the 
Transvaal have been greatly injured by the Boers. Should 
not the cost of repairs, renewals, &c., be charged against the 
owners of these properties? J think the construction and 
operation of additional lines of railway and the building of 
good waggon roads should be undertaken as soon as prac- 
ticable. These facilities for quick transportation and con- 
centration will render the task of policing the two Colonies 
much easier, and greatly reduce the cost. I believe Spain 
could have retained Cuba if a small percentage of the revenue 
derived from that island had heen applied to building and 
maintaining good roads throughout the country.—I am, 
Sir, &e., AMERICAN 
Paris. 





BAXTER'S HYMN: A CORRECTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr.—Your correspondent, “A High Churchman,” in the 
Spectator of September 29th, reverses the meaning of the 
verse he misquotes. The “day” Baxter wrote of begins, not 
ends, with death :— 
‘Tf life be long, I will be glad 

That I may long obey. 
If short,—yet why should I be sad 

To soar to endless day!” 


Your correspondent gives the last two lines :— 
“Tf short, nu labourer is sad 
To end the toilsome day.” 
—tTam, Sir, &e., 8. L. PILEINGTON. 
The Hazels, Prescot. 





ENGLAND'S COAL STORE. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir.—Owing to a misprint in my letter in the Spectator of 
September 22nd, I appear to say that it costs nothing to carry 
electric energy to a distance through a wire. What I wrote 
was, “it does not cost nothing to convey a current,” &c. In 
fact, the cost in the shape of lost pressure, leakage, Xc., is 
usually 5 per cent. to 10 per cent., and may be 30 per cent. of 
the power carried when energy is cheap.—I am, Sir, &e., 
82 Victoria Street, S.W. Mervyn O'GorMAN. 





POETRY. 


THE ASH WALK. 











A POINTED arch in the grey wall 

Leads where the slanting sunbeams fall 

On the white path of river sand, 

And, ranged in rank, great ash trees stand. 
Not theirs the oak’s round massive lines, 

Nor measured symmetry of pines ; 

Each, vast yet limber, in his place 

Grows with an undictated grace. 

High soars the feathery cloud of green, 

Light, fluttering, touched with wavering sheen, 
And rifted, where the sky shows through, 

In jewelled fretwork, Incent blue. 
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Such in their stateliness are these, 
Born very nobles of the trees. 

No strugglers, scant of light and air, 
But fenced and favoured all with care, 
And rooted where to heart’s desire 
Kindly the air and soil conspire. 
Bounteous in beauty there they stand, 
Bounteoug in shelter to the land, 

By their mere breathing making sweet 
The air to creatures at their feet ; 
Fulfilling all their purpose meant 
With glory and with ornament. 


See how, like conscious creatures, they 
Breathe in the blue soft Irish day, 
And the delighted air receives 

The lovely answer ot their leaves, 

To the soft wind among them playing, 
In ceaseless gentle motion swaying : 
As when a woman fond and fair 

Feels on her wealth of loose-piled hair 
Her lover's hand and, sweetly bent, 
Whispers a sigh of mere content, 
While faint and happy motions flow 
Across her face and come and go; 

So in the swaying boughs you guess 
The gentle stir of happiness. 


O perishable splendour, fraught 
With mortal sadness to my thought! 
Look what a tide of sap there heaves 
In yonder sapling toward the leaves 
With rustling seedpods laden down ; 
And then—behold yon barren crown. 
For of the band one giant there 
Stands in the noon of summer bare. 
No need to wait the wintry blast : 
Leaf-time and fruitage long are past: 
The naked boughs but last to show 
How one has gone, how all must go. 
And when sad ebbing of the sap 
Wrecks that brave phalanx, gap by gap, 
Alas! what rabble shall be found 
Crowding upon the vacant ground ! 


And, as I looked, I was aware 

Of other orders passing there, 

Of other goodly lives that stand 

Stately and spacious in the land, 

Of callant creatures, born to life 

Exempt from toil, exempt from strife, 

That in this age’s bitter mood 

Shall scarcely find their stock renewed, 

Till some sad morning wakes, and sees 

No more such folk, no more such trees. 
STEPHEN CQWYNN. 





BOOKS. 


Seg 
AFRIKANDER ASPIRATIONS.* 
Ir Sir George Cornewall-Lewis were alive, he would probably 
add a chapter on conspiracy to his Use and Abuse of 
Political Terms. The word is one to be used with caution, 
and requires very definite evidence. To talk of conspiracy 
when one can only prove disloyalty merely gives a cheap 
triumph to the incredulous. Mr. Bell has fallen into this 
tactical error, but his study of Afrikander aspirations 
deserves attention, and his book, including as it does, in the 
form of appendices, many important documents, should 
enable readers to form a fairly correct notion of the state of 
fecling in South Africa during the last four years. 

The Englishman is ready enough to extend his institutions 
and his freedom to fellow-citizens of other races, but he is 
rather too apt to demand in his beneficiaries the standard of 
patriotism which rules his own mind. A good many of us 
have unconsciously during the past year thought of Cape 
Dutchmen who joined the Republicans very much as we 
should think of, say, Cornishmen- who joined an invading 





* The South African Conspiracy: or 


} / tims of Afrikanderdom. By Fred. 
W. Beli. Loudou: W. Heimemauu. (58. ne 
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French army. The truth ia that it is quite unfai 

from all Dutch Afrikanders that passionate Jo sli to expect 
are fighting their first-cousins which some of a her 
Natalians, Canadians, and Australasians, have Weg Well a5 
this is not to condone rebellion; the Coleshers and B or _ 
dorp rebels knew perfectly well what they were dius ie hal 
absolutely no grievances against “ British rule” (which md 
twenty-eight years has for them meant government b “hae 
Parliament in which Dutch votes predominated). ‘a. 
sympathies were with the Transvaal partly from the bape 
kinship, partly because sedition has for years heen preached 
to them, and they passed into overt rebellion bvinade a 
would prefer to see all South Africa a Dutch Republic si: 
had been told that the Republican cause was sure to acs 
Disfranchisement is a necessary and an extremely bc teoee 
result of such action. But we must be careful not to infer 
too much as to the feelings of the Cape Dutch from the ¢ . 
duct of the border districts. Vryburg, for instance, has “wi 
within the British Empire for only fifteen years, Aoain it i. 
probable that the desire for a clean slate—novae tabulue, such a 
Catiline’s spendthrift conspirators proclaimed—has had much 
to du with the rebellion. Very many Dutch farms jn the 
north-east of the Colony are heavily mortgaged, there is no 
vacant land to trek to, and we can well believe that ignorant 
impoverished farmers welcomed the chance of combining land. 
grabbing with “patriotism.” The same thing has been seen 
in Ireland. 

On the other hand, a good many men of Dutch blood hare 
died for the Union Jack during the last year. There are 
others who would have been quite content to see the Republics 
independent and strong, Rhodesia a Dutch province sina 
perhaps even Bechuanaland and Griqualand given to the 
Boers, but who did not wish to upset the existing regime in 
Cape Colony; in other words, who wished to restore the 
territorial conditions of 1854. For a strong Federal Republic 
north of the Orange River would mean the predominance of 
Dutch influence in the Colony, while the remaining con- 
nection with England would ensure the safety of South 
Africa from attack by sea. We do not call such citizens 
loyal, but we require definite proof of * conspiracy.” 


The chject of the Afrikander Bond, according to Article? 
of its original constitution, is ‘the establishment of a South 
African nationality by fostering true patriotism.” The Bond 
rose to influence after Majuba, and one of the first results of 
its influence wa3 to establish the Taal, the Cape patois, as an 


| official language. President Brand, of the Free State, dis- 


couraged the movement, foreseeing that it must prevent the 
erowing union of the two white races. ‘I entertain grave 
doubts,” he wrote, “ whether the path which the Afrikander 
Bond has adopted is calculated to lead to that unity and 
fraternisation which are so indispensable for the bright future 
of South Africa. According to my conception, the constitu: 
tion of the Afrikander Bond appears desirous of exalting 
itself above the established Government, and of forming an 
imperium in imperio.” The Bond, however, grew in strength. 
It established a rigid caucus amongst the Dutch farmers 
putting into Parliament its nominees,—often quite illiterate 
men who could not understand the debates but could le 
counted on to vote all the better. It repressed progressive 
legislation, insisted on a narrow system of Protection, vetoed 
an excise on Cape brandy, opposed temperance legislation 
(since that would diminish the sale to Kaflirs of the said 
brandy), set its face against improving the status of the natives, 
and fought tooth and nail against the granting of facilities 
to immigration from England. At first it was enthusiastic 
for the Transvaal, but it soon discovered that the Boers cared 
very little for the Afrikander idea compared with the pre 
dominance of the Transvaal burgher. Prezident Krugers 
treatment of Cape products, and his refusal to enfranchise or 
give office to Cape Dutch Outlanders, caused it to listen to 
Mr. Rhodes’s plan of securing the North for Cape Colony 
and ousting the Transvaal. For a time the Bond gave hima 
free hand in the North, on condition of having its own way 12 
domestic affairs. We all know the origin and progress of 
their severance. In 1885, before the breach with the Trans- 
vaal had come, Mr. Merriman spoke very severely of the 
Bond :— From the very time when the movement was set om 
foot, I declared hostility to it. I said it would make people 
bave different sides,—one colonist who was a Dutchman m 
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opposition to another colonist Wuo Was an Englishman. | 
1d be more disastrous. Since then that imstitu- | 
| 
| 


Nothing cou 
tion has ma‘ 
loyalty.» + + - 


Je a show of loyalty, while it stirred up dis- 
. Some people, who should have known better, | 
gore dragged into the toils under the idea that they could 
influence it for good, but the whole teaching of history went | 
to show that when the conflict was between men of extreme 
sjews and moderate men, the violent section triumphed.” 
ren Mr. Merriman did not foresee that the Bond would 
draw himself into views different from those of his fellow- 
Englishmen throughoutthe Empire. But in spite of all that 
has happened during the last fifteen years, these words are 
yaluable. Very many moderate men did join the Bond. The 
events of 1896 paralysed it, and since then the extremists seem 
to have controlled it. Anavowed Republican (who, we believe, 
has had the courage of his convictions and violated his oath) 
was returned tothe Cape House in 1897. Next year the provin- 
«jal constitution of the Bond was altered. At the General Elec- 
tion in 1898 the question of race, complicated by Mr. Rhodes’s 
personality, came to the forefront. It was very difficult for many 
Dutch voters not to follow the Bond, for to vote “ Progressive ” 
meant, they believed, to endorse Mr. Rhodes’s policy. Mr. 
Rose-Innes was pushed aside for the moment, but now that 
yet more difficult times have come he has with general consent 
taken his proper place in public affairs. All these things 
must be remembered before we condemn lightly the recent 
Bond Cabinet. We did not like the neglect of Colonial 
defences, the over-nice legality which allowed ammunition to 
pass unquestioned, the talk of “ neutrality.’ Mr. Te Water's 
sneaking disloyalty is obvious enough; Mr. Sauer behaved 
much as any one who had followed his previous career ex- 
pected. But Mr. Schreiner and Mr. Solomon smashed their 
party in the Imperial cause, after keeping the greater part of 
the Colony quiet during months of extreme tension, when the 
issue of war was doubtiul. Mr. Schreiner has ruined himself 
inthe eyes of the extreme Bond men, and is yet exposed to 
the angry criticisms of loyalists like Mr. Bell. His difficulties 
have not been recognised at home, but Sir Alfred Milner 
understands them. It is very easy to say a man has 
“ wabbled,” but have the critics considered that his business 
was to avert civil war in Cape Colony, that he knew that 
many of the men who had voted for his party were inclined to | 
iebel, and that, south of the Orange, none of them did rebel 
except in districts invaded by the enemy? We believe that 
Mr. Schreiner deserves well of the Empire. We think that 
an imaginary parallel to his position may help to make it | 
clearer: suppose the Home-rule Bill had passed, and Mr. | 





Justin McCarthy were Premier of Ireland, the recognised | 
head. of a party including both loyal Home-rulers and 
Fenians: suppose a breach with the United States, and con- 
sider the criticisms likely to he passed upon Mr. McCarthy 
by Belfast loyalists if he tried to keep Connaught quiet and 
to retain Nationalist confidence in the interests of the Empire. 
The analogy is not so very far-fetched. 

One criticism of Mr. Bell upon the moderate Afrikander 
leaders is, however, not unfair. They might, we think, have 
done more some years ago to put wisdom into Mr. Kruger’s 
head. Here again it is easy to criticise, for the President 
had the narrow, suspicious obstinacy of the peasant, and dis- 
trusted the wisdom of well-educated English-speaking 
Afrikanders. Still, the Cape Dutch leaders avoided a political | 
ultimatums (for Mr. Schreiner at the time of the Drifts episode 
was not one of them). They saw the President’s folly, they 
warned: him, but they did not quite break with him. He 
believed that in the last resort all Dutch Afrikanders would 
stand for him: hence comes the Boer fury at what is regarded 
us desertion. Also, it is easy and in a way natural, though 
we think grossly unjust, for Englishmen to think that the 
men who did not some years ago commit political suicide to 
stop President Kruger, must be held to have encouraged him. 
We believe that some of these Afrikanders would have taken 
a more decided line if Kruger’s downfall had not seemed to 
mean Mr. Rhodes’s ascendency. It is not so easy in the 
midst of a keen party struggle to put aside personal feelings; 
and until Sir Alfred Milner went to the Cape loyal Afrikan- 
ders had no guarantee that the Empire would take up the | 
Transvaal question and settle it without Mr. Rhodes’s | 
interference. 








A HISTORY. OF THE BARONETAGE.* 
THE “sixth hereditary degree of the higher nobility of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland” has found in 
Mr. Pixley an enthusiastic and industrious historian. Is is 
not a lengthy history, but the Baronets of Britain have 
had many grievances to lament, and Mr. Pixley's pages are 
full of echoes of ancient strife about collars and badges, titles 
and precedence. There are numerous popular misunderstand- 
ings also to be corrected. “ Bart.” is not, it seems, a proper 
abbreviation of the word “ Baronet,” King James did not sell 
patents of baronetcy to all and sundry, and the Baronetage is 
not an Order, but a Degree of Dignity Hereditary. The last, 
indeed, is an error into which even the elect may fall, for in 
1835 the Baronets presented a petition praying, among other 
things, for the formation of a Chapter of Baronets to regu- 
late the Order by statutes; whereupon the College of Arms 
pointed out that the Baronetage was not “ one of the Royal 
Orders of Knighthood, and so not a capitulary body.” 

In 1611 JamesI., being anxious to raise funds for the service 
in Ireland, and particularly the plantation of Ulster, resolved 
to create a new hereditary dignity which should make special 
contribution to this object. At the same time, he seems tu 
have desired to make this new de¢ree in itself honourable and 
dignified, for no one was to be admitted to it who was not of 
gentle blood,—i.e., who owned an armigerous paternal grand. 
father and a clear estate in lands of at least one thousand 
pounds a year. The Premier Baronet was Bacon of Redgrave, 
whose ancestors came over with the Conqueror, and in general 
it seems to have been only members of the best families among 
the landed gentry who were thus ennobled. “The title,” says 
Mr. Pixley, ** does not appear to have been on any single occa. 
sion prostituted to reward Royal favourites, nor to have been 
sold, like certain peerages, in order to provide for the private 
pecuniary necessities of Kings.’ This creation of Baroneta 
of England and Ulster endured till 1707, when it was replaced 
by a Baronetage of Great Britain, which in turn gave way 
in 1801 to the Baronetage of the United Kingdom. Mean- 
time, from 1618 to 1801, Baronets of Ireland were created, 
and between 1625 and 1707 Scotland had the Baronets of 
Scotland and Nova Scotia. Mr. Pixley points out at full length 
the various forms of patent, both in Latin and English, which 
are dull reading save to the professed antiquarian. Appar- 
ently the old rule about gentle blood for two generations wa3 
relaxed in later times, for we find in 1688 the Scottish Cor- 
poration in Crane Court speculating in patents, and offering 
three for sale, one at five hundred guineas and two at three 


| hundred. At first the new creation was viewed with great 


jealousy, both by the old nobility and the Knights. ‘‘ Nothing,” 
so runs an old protest, ‘is more commendable than honour 
springing out ot vertue and desert. But to purchase honour 
with Money (as Baronets have done) is a temporall Simonye 
and dishonorable to the estate”’ Then arose a dispute 
between the sons of Viscounts and Barons and the Baronets 
about precedence, which the Privy Council decided in favour 
of the former,—a decision which does not find favour with 
Mr. Pixley. Iu 1622 Sir Thomas Harris of Boreatton was 
impleaded in the Cowt ot Chivalry by Captain Thomas 
Lecke, who asserted that he was a drapevr’s son, and so un- 
worthy of the honour. There seems to have been no dispute 
about Sir Thomas's descent, but the “ gentle blood” rule was 
already relaxed, and he waa allowed to keep histitle. But 
the Baronetage which presents most features of interest ia 
that of Scotland and Nova Scotia. In 1621 Sir William 
Alexander of Menstrie, who was afterwards made Earl 
of Stirling, embarked in colonial adventure on his own 
account, and obtained from James I. a large grant of 
lands. He persuaded the King to follow. with Nova 
Scotia the plan which had proved successful in the case 
of Ulster. The first Baronet created was Sir Robert Gordon 
of Gordonstown, the second son of the Eazl of Sutherland. 
Each patent carried with it extensive territorial, seigneurial, 


| and commercial rights, and in addition the Baronets were 


allowed to sit in the Scottish Parliament by deputy when 
they were out of the country, and were allowed to take seisin 
of their American possessions at the Castlehill of Edinburgh. 
Among the first of the Baronets thus created we find the 
ancestors of the present Duke of Roxburgh, the Marquess of 





* A History of the Baronetage. By Francis W. Pixley. London: Duckworth 
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Breadalbane, the Earl of Wemyss and March, the Earl of 
Mansfield, and Lord Macdonald. They have the right, which 
xo other class of the Baronetage possesses, to wear the badge 
ibout their necks suspended by a ribbon of orange-tawny. 

The history of the degree has been uneventful, save for 
disputes about insignia and nomenclature. Mr. Pixley 
belongs to the straitest sect of the Pharisees, and would have 
every jot and tittle of right recognised. He thinks it 
ridiculous that we should employ the same mode of address 
for a Baronet and a Knight, and proposes to place the word 
“Baronet” before the surname and territorial title, which 
would certainly simplify matters for the ingenuous foreigner. 
He wants to see Baronets designated as “ Very Honourable,” 
he would like to see the collar, badge, mantle, and coronet in 
use, and he is all for the knighting of eldest sons when they 
come of age. There is no doubt that knighthood was once 
the privilege of a Baronet’s eldest son, and as late as 1865 we 
find the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland knighting the heir- 
apparent of Sir Richard O'Donel. But the practice 
seems to have fallen into desuetude, and a certain Mr. 
Richard Brown, heir to the baronetey of Colstoun, 
spent some troublous years in the early “thirties” 
battling for his rights. He applied for knighthood and 
was refused, whereupon “he assumed knighthood, throw- 
ing the responsibility of his doing so upon the Lord 
Chamberlain and the Prime Minister who sanctioned the Lord 
Chamberlain's conduct.” The Committee of the Baronetage for 
Privileges presented him with “a testimonial which comprised 
a golden collar of §.S.,.a sword, ring, spurs, &e.” It is ditlicult 
to believe that Disraeli had not this gentleman in mind when 
he drew his inimitable portrait of Sir Vavasour Firebrace in 
Sybil. But in the contention, frivolous though it may appear, 
there was a certain amount of justice, and Mr. Pixley, though 
he is something of a special pleader, has a good deal of reason 
on his side. The Order of August, 1897, which gave the 
children of Life - Peers precedence of Baronets was an 
infringement of the privileges of the class, and there seems 
no reason why, if « Nova Scotia Baronet can wear a badge, 
the Ulster Baronet should not be able to wear his if he 
pleases. Otherwise, we think the less hereditary millinery the 
better, for all such personal decorations tend, as the College 
of Arms maintained, to “reduce in value personal distinctions 
awarded for public services, naval, military, or civil.” 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH BEFORE 
REFORMATION.* 
Tw the course of last year we welcomed the appearance of the 
first instalment of a projected series on the history of the 
English Church, under the joint editorship of the Dean of 
Winchester and the R William Hunt. That opening 
volume, written by Mr. Hunt, gave in a compact form and 
in clear, well-ordered, and interesting fashion the complete 
story of the Anglo-Saxon Church. Dean Stephens himself 
was announced as the author of the second volume, covering 
the period from the Conquest down to the end of the thir- 
teenth century. But, circumstances having prevented his 
bringing out his personal contribution as soon as he hoped, 
the public have received in advance of it what wil! afterwards 
stand as the third volume-—Canon Capes’s—on the taglish 
Church, nominally in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
but really starting from the accession of Edward 1.1272. it 
amply fulfils the tavourable expectations with regard to this 
Based, like his, 
on a careful examination of historical “sources,” it is similarly 
characterised both by a spirit of judicial fairness and by a 
genuinely sympathetic touch. With Canon Capes’s volume 
in his hand, the reader in A.D. 1900 is, we do not 
presented with a living picture of the religious and eccle- 
siastical aspects of English life in the period dealt with—only 
a great dramatist could attempt that. and he might lament- 
ably mislead—but powerfully aided to form for himself a 
ise far-away conditions of 
ian citizen, 
inon Capes has to tell is a 
jme in various principal 
ovnised, but only struggled 
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important series raised by My. Hunt’s work. 


say 


real working conception of thi 
existence for the Christ 
In the main the story which ¢ 
sorrowful one,—of advancing di 
branches of Church life, widely i 
against in partial, fitful, and incifective fashion; of reforming 


ein begua appeneey. under auspices promising a large 
easure of support, both in high and in humble quarters - 

speedily losing their influential adherents, and drifting = 
without any clear or coherent leadership or aims “ - 
trampled ruthlessly down by the forces of coarse and ind @ 
ested reaction, and of not unnaturally alarmed Cathol, 
orthodoxy and national conservatism. Lord Halifax a 
have been ill-advised when of late he referred to re 
constitutions of Archbishop Peckham (who became Primate 
in 1279) in support of his views on a contested point 
of ritual. But none the less is it true that Peckham 
was a great ecclesiastical reformer in the administrative 
sphere, and that, if his efforts had been sustained and 
followed up, the colossal abuses which went far to give to 
Wycliffite sentiment such element of a subversive temper as 
it had would have been kept from reaching dimensions irre. 
ducible by moderate measures. For, grave as they already 
were, the account given hy Canon Capes of Peckham’s actual 
achievements shows that the evils with which he wrestled s, 
resolutely had not then attained unmanageable proportions, 
Acting under instructions from Pope Nicholas III., he detey- 
mined to enforce the decree of the Fourth Lateran Council 
(1215) against pluralists, and “acted in grim earnest, callin» 
the offenders ‘sons of Belial, sacrilegious usurpers of bene- 
fices. ... . . He made even the haughty Antony de Bek, of 
Durham, disgorge some of the plunder, and give up five of 
the benefices which he had held. He refused entirely to 
accept De La More, the Bishop-elect of Winchester, because 
he was a pluralist—a ground of objection almost unknown 
before. He did the like at Rochester, and refused for a time 
to sanction the promotion of John de Kirkeby, the King’s 
treasurer. He protested at the King’s indifference to the 
abuse; ordered sequestration in other cases, expostulated 
even with Cardinals and Popes because of the favour shown 
to an offender whom he had deprived. To non-residents, 
again, he would have no mercy shown. Roger Longespée, 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, was peremptorily told to 


attend to the duties of his See. ..... Certain parishes were 
being neglected, so large amounts were ordered for the poor 
at the incumbent's cost.’ At the same time, “ strict 


disciplinarian as he was, he showed anxiety to protect 
the parochial clergy from the exactions of officials. The 
Archdeacon Hereford was to sharply warned, 
as also the Bishops of Coventry and Lincoln, to exact 
no more than their legal dues.’ Peckham was a friar, 
and a noble example of loyalty in grcat place to the 
high aims of the mendicant Orders in their early days. But 
Rome did not back him, and even the good Monarch 
Edward I. was out of sympathy with him; for his attitude 
was hostile to the King’s endeavours after the much-needed 
definition of the respective spheres of the secular and spiritual 
Courts. And probably his bearing was harsh and unconcilia- 
tory. Yet while he lived and laboured, he was of the very 
salt of the Church, delaying, so far as his power went, the 
corruptions which were preying upon her. 

No Primate of the sueceeding age had an intensity and 
strength of purifying purpose like that of Peckham. Yet 
there were forces at work during a large part of the four- 
teenth century which for a time seemed to offer hope of 
Church reform on national lines. Canon Capes brings out with 
great clearness the influence of the secular on the ecclesiastical 
aspects of English history during that period. In particular 
he shows not only how powerful was the national move- 
ment against the exercise of Papal patronage in regard to 
benefices in the Church of England, but how that movement 
must have been stimulated and strengthened by the fact that 
the Papal Court was at Avignon, and therefore naturally 
under French influences during a period of profound Anglo- 
French hostility. Strangely enough, the initiative was not 
taken in this matter by the powerful and ambitious Sovereign 
who, with his brilliant son, smote down the chivalry of France. 
Edward III. seemed to prefer himself to make direct arrange- 
ments with the Pope for the promotion of any Churchmen in 
whom he was particularly interested. But the English 
nobility and people became deeply possessed with the deter- 
mination that * aliens ’’—by which, as our author points out, 
they meant French Cardinals, Abbots, and other ecclesiastics 
—should not be foisted into the enjoyment of English Church 
offices and theii rdingly, year after year 
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— 
resented by the Commons in Parliament, apparently with 
the full sympathy of the Lords, against the diversion of English 
Church endowments to foreign uses. And at last in 1351 there 
was passed “the memorable Stat ute of Provisors, which enacted 
that for all ecclesiastical dignities and benefices the lawful 
rights of the electors and patrons should be secured, and 
that preferments to which the Pope had nominated should 
be forfeited for that turn to the Crown ; and further, that 
any holder of Papal provisions, who disturbed or impeached 
the rightful occupants, duly collated by the lawful patrons, 
should be arrested and brought before the Courts of Law for 
the offence.” The operation of this drasiiv measure was 
fortified, two years later, by the passage of the first of the 
formidable Premunire statutes, denouncing, under penalty of 
imprisonment, outlawry, and forfeiture of lands and goods, 
the practice of carrying to any Courts outside the realm 
appeals on matters—such as the temporalities of ecclesiastical 
benefices—the cognisance of which belonged to the King's 
Courts. 

Parallel, or nearly so, with these important national efforts 
towards administrative independence in the ecclesiastical 
sphere, there were in progress the first stages of that pro- 
foundly interesting movement for reform in the realm of 
doctrine, vitual, Church endowments, and morals which 
we associate with the name of John Wycliffe. That 
movement was, of course, primarily of learned origin. 
For, as Canon Capes says, “there can he no doubt that 
Wycliffe was the leading figure in the academic circles of 
his day; one of the last of the great schoolmen, before he 
became known as the earliest of the reformers. Writers who 
loathed his later influence regarded him as the ‘flower of 
Oxford scholarship,’ ‘incomparable’ in learning, ‘ transcend- 
ing all in the subtlety of his thought.’” And it was mainly 
by the strenuous exercise of that power of subtle thought 
that, late and reluctantly, he came to the fateful conclusion 
that the received doctrine of transubstantiation—that limit- 
ing and technical analysis of the Eucharistic Mysteries, 
elaborated by scholastic philosophy, and pronounced exclu- 
sively orthodox by the Fourth Lateran Council—was essen- 
tially unsound, equally unscientifie and unscriptural. We 
have said that it was “mainly” (rather than altogether) by 
intellectual effort on the theoretical side of the problem that 
Wycliffe arrived at this negative position. For Canon Capes 
points out that the vehemence with which he assailed the pre- 
tension of the priest to “ annihilate the substance of the bread,” 
by the words of consecration, evidently sprang from a con- 
nection in his mind of that pretension “ with the extravagance 
of sacerdotal claims, with the impostures and the mercenary 
temper which he denounced so strongly in the ecclesiastical 
system of his time, and in the widely extended practices of 
the masses for the dead.’ In substitution for the theory 
which he rejected of the manner of the Presence of our Lord 
in the Eucharist, Mr. Capes thinks that, on the whole, 
Wycliffe came nearest to what has been known as consubstantia- 
tion, “but commonly he seems to shrink from formal defini- 
tion, using his keen logic mainly for negations, and he quotes 
upprovingly the words of John Damascenus: ‘We must believe 
that “this is my body,” not inquiring how.” Ina similar avoid- 
ance of attempts at positive definition in the sphere of sacra- 
mental mysteries has lain much of the reverent wisdom and the 
comprehensive virtue of the Church of England since the 
Keformation. But if in that respect Wycliffe, in his latest years, 
was a forerunner of the reformed national Church of the last 
three centuries, there is much in the general scope and the 
progressive tendency of his teachings which seems to make 
him the spiritual ancestor of the Puritan rather than of the 
Anglican, though of the Puritan with a strange belief in the 
Royal supremacy in the ecclesiastical sphere. His latest views 
not only of the supreme authority of Scripture, but of the 
ubsence of authority deserving of respect in anything else, 
would plainly, as Canon Capes points out, have led, if they 
iad been made the basis of a national reformation, to a com- 
plete rupture of ecclesiastical continuity, as well as to the sacri- 
tice of a large part, if not all, of the symbolism and also of 
the endowments of the Church. Wycliffe found no time—and 
little wonder amid the manifold abuses of his day—for a 
philosophy of reconstruction :— 

“We cannot find in any of his works a definite scheme of an 


organised church order to replace the hierarchical system which 
he vehemently attacked. A Presbyterian clergy, ministering 








| in homely guise in buildings unadorned, receiving the necessaries 


of food and clothing from the free-will offeiings of their flock, 
bearing their frequent protest at the worldliness and pride and 
faulty Gospel of the old church, laying little stress on any 
forms but very much on preaching—such seems the ideal of his 
homilies,” 

Such an ideal could never be that of the English people as 
a whole, as their action in the seventeenth century abundantly 
proves. And we are inclined to think that it was a real recog- 
nition that Wycliflism as left by its founder, and still more as 
expounded by his followers when deprived of his guidance, 
offered no basis for a Church in touch with the broad and 
many-sided character of the nation, which was largely 
accountable for the rapid failure of the Lollard movement. 
After all, as is well shown by Mr. Capes in his admirable 
concluding chapter, the mediwval Church, notwithstanding 
all its manifold abuses, ministered in various ways to the 
brightening and humanising of the life of the people. And as 
appears from another chapter—happily illustrated by examina- 
tion of old churchwardens’ accounts—there was a widely 
diffused amount of local generosity and effort towards the 
maintenance and beautifying of parish churches, which affords 
2 powerful presumption that the services and the symbolism of 
the Church largely satisfied the fundamental needs of her 
children. 

Hence, apart from the prejudice which Lollardism may 
have suffered from a supposed connection with Socialistic and 
subversive schemes, and from the association, real or imaginary, 
of Oldeastle, after his condemnation as a heretic and his 
escape from the Tower, with Welsh rebels and Scottish 
enemies, it is not altogether surprising that there was no 
effective resistance, either popular or upper-class, to its sup- 
pression. Yet,as Canon Capes is careful to point out in his 
excellent chapter on the cruel persecution of the poor 
sectaries, the movement lived on through the fifteenth century. 
“ Sour and censorious the Lollards might well be, for they had 
little cause to love the rulers of the Church; uncritical they 
were, and narrow in their Bible readings, for they had little 
chance of sounder learning.’ For Oxford, where the learning 
and orthodoxy of Wycliffe had still many infiuential defenders 
twenty years and more after his death, was resolutely 
“purged” of the heretical taint by Archbishop Arundel in 
1407-11. “But the leaven of their earnest influence was 
working silently among the people.’ How deeply and widely 
that influence had gone was shown when the refugees of 
Mary’s reign came back from Geneva, and found it so com- 
paratively easy to organise a movement for a Reformation in 
which religious symbolism and ceremonial should be reduced 
to a minimum and continuity with the past deemed an in- 
different, if not an evil, thing. Thus in the end “the Church 
had cause to rue in bitter earnest ihe stern intolerance of her 


summary treatment of dissent in earlier days.” 


NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 


the main 


THE motive of Mr. 
Morrison’s admirable story of Fs in the middle * fifties ” 
is contained in the fact, alluded to in the dedi ‘atory letter, 
swum for a witeh (and died of it) in that 
eounty ten years after the period of the tale. The central 
figure of Cunning Murrell, however, is not a witch, but a 
witchfinder; an ignorant, semi-literate, hut exceedingly shrewd 
old man, who combines with the calling of horse and cow 
practised from time 


historie justific ation for 


that a man was 


doctor a variety of irregular functions 


immemorial by the so-ealled “ wise men”’ of our villages, and 


culminating in the proud claim io be “the devil's master,” in 
his power 
spirits. Cunning Muorrell's 
vulgar charlatanry is reinforeed by a great deal of acumen, is 
so vividly described that we are not surprised to learn from 
the same dedicatory epistle that Mr. Morrison‘’s descriptions 
are based upon a careful study of the actual documents left 
behind him by Murrell’s original. The late survival of the belief 


to discover witches and exorcise evil 
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virtue of 
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in witches in remote or unfrequented rural -districts is not to 
be wondered at. It affords to t¥e unscientific mind of the 
discontented rustic an explanation of all untoward occur- 
rences. Lonely, eccentric, or half-demented women are 
marked out at once as the victims of this suspicion, and 
in the story before us the choice of a helpless, sorely- 
bereaved widow is rendered all the more. popular by. the 
fact of her having been the wife of a Coastguard. Happily 
for Mrs. Martin, she has a devoted niece and one or two loyal 
though cautious friends,x—Roboshobery Dove, an old one-legged 
suilur and ex-smuggler, and the stalwart young blacksmith, 
Steve Lingood. That is to say, without venturing openly to 
question, the ascendency of the witchfinder, they contrive to 
mitigate the bitterness with which the defenceless widow and 
her niece are persecuted by the villagers. Of course Steve 
Lingood is in love with the pretty niece, while her hand is 
promised to a cousin who is away fighting the Russians in 
the Baltic. But the story is not only concerned with witch- 
craft and sentiment; it deals largely and picturesquely with 
the exploits of the Essex smugglers and tub-runners,— 
exploits which only afford Cunning Murrell further oppor- 
tunities for rivetting his hold on his neighbours. The 
quarrel between old Simon Cloyse and his partner, Golden 
Adams, hardly illustrates the maxim as to the falling-out of 
thieves, hut its sequel, in regard to interest and even excite- 
ment, leaves little to be desired. Though the story appeals 
freely, and at times even poignantly, to the compassion of the 
gentle reader—most readers nowadays are simply curious— 
delightful humorous relief is provided in the conversation and 
cbiter dicta of Eoboshobery Dove and the symposia in the 
parlour of the Castle Inn, while in the end Mr. Morrison 
proves himself ready to resort to what may be described as a 
comparatively happy ending. In fine, he has caught and 
conveyed the spirit and atmosphere of the period with remark- 
able skill, and may be congratulated on a most artistic and 
satisfying achievement. 

From time to time Miss Mary Wilkins has deviated from 
the special province in which she has won well-earned distine- 
tion. But these occasional divagations, though creditable as 
evidences of versatility, have never convinced her admirers 
that she had mistaken her vocation. ‘Thus, she once wrote a 
prize sensation novel, and now, becuiled, we fe ar, by the pro- 
digious vogue enjoyed in America by the sentimental historical 
romance, has entered into competition with writers whose fame 
is measured by their sales. We should have nothing to say 
against The Hearts Highway had it been written Ly one of 
this school. In point of style, for instance, Miss Wilkins’s 
frugal use of archaism compares most favourably with the 
“Fancye Fayre” English affected by her competitors in this 
genre. Still, we regret to see her forcing her delicate talent 
to emulate the robustious and luscious sentiment of such 
works as A Lady of Quality. It is, to take a musical parallel, 
Vike hearing Mile. Landi singing a “royalty” ballad. 
‘i'o descend to particulars, the scene of The Heart's Highway 
is laid in Virginia in the last decade hut one of the seven- 
teenth century, ouly a few years after Nathaniel Bacon’s 
rebellion, and the heroine, a young heiress of astonishing 
beauty, espouses the cause of the discontented colonists with 
more zeal than discretion. The narrator, a young man of 
good birth and prospects, had been sent out of England as a 
convict, having ecnfessed to a theft he never committed in 
order to shield the honour of the Cavendish family, by whom 
he is now employed as tutor to the young heiress. Of course, 
the tutor loves the beautiful and mutinous pupil, who after a 
while returns his love, but the situation is terribly compli- 
cated by her share in the tobacco riots, by her sister's openly 
avowed affection for the hero, and by the hero’s monstrous 
magnanimity. In the end all comes right; a deathbed letter 


Mr. Stephen Crane will welcome their 
form. It was the singular fortune of Mr. Crane to beoin h; 

literary career by a display of retrospective oman 
when subsequently opportunity was afforded him of a “ 
the accuracy of his intuition in the light of actual vii ing 
to find it verified by what he saw and heard, The ‘anaes 
the present volume are all concerned with the Sr red 
American War in Cuba, and though in the i tn d 
rush of recent events that campaign has already receded od 
into the background, so vivid is the author's presentation 
the emotions and sensations of the man in the fighting line 
so intimate his appreciation of the essential traits of the 


appearance in book 


citizen soldier, that they cannot fail to appeal with peculiar 
freshness to British readers at the present juncture, No one 


can judge of the truth of Mr. Crane’s psychology who has not 
himself been under fire, but as to the picturesqueness and 
power of his delineation there can be no doubt. His narrative 
is a perpetual stimulus to the visualising faculty. Often these 
pictures are grim and gruesome, as in that terrible sentenca 
describing the scene in one of the fever tents: “The languid 
movement of a hand was surrounded with spectral mystery 
and the occasional painful twisting of a body under a blanket 
was terrifying, as if dead men were moving in their gvaves 
under the sod.” But of the amenities, the charities, and the 
humours of warfare there is no lack in these vivid chapters. 
Mr. Crane had an eye for everything, and he will win the 
hearts of all lovers of animals by his touching reference to the 
battery horses, who, turning at the sound of trampling feet, 
“surveyed the men with eyes as deep as wells, serene, mown. 
ful, generous eyes, lit heart-breakingly, with something that 
was aki to a philosophy, a religion of self-sacrifice, —oh, 
gallant, gallant horses!” With one more brief but most charac: 
teristic quotation we must take leave of this fascinating 
volume :—* The firing-line now sounded like a great machine 
set torunning frantically in the open air, the bright sunshine of 
a green field. To the prut of the magazine rifles was added the 
under-chorus of the clicking mechanism, steady and swift, as 
if the hand of the operator was controlling it all. It reminds 
one always of a loom, a great, grand steel loom, clinking, 
clanking, plunking, plinking, to weave a woot of thin red 
threads, the cloth of death.” 

Miss Violet Hunt’s way of writing is more appropriate to 
the short story than to the novel, and the fifteen stories which 
make up her new book, Affairs of the Heart, are very tolerable 
reading. Miss Hunt has taken her place as a writer of fiction 
by reason of the incisiveness and energy of her work. She 
las very little human sympathy, and contrives to write fifteen 
stories more or less connected with the tender passion, all vt 
Which have a flavour of cynicism. Her “ affairs of the heart” 
are by no means “all for love and the world well lost,” and 
the only story which deals with love in a cottage gives the 
audience «a glimpse of what tappens when love has flown 
out of the window. 

Mr. Frankfort Moore makes his heroine a very earnest 
young person indeed, and her conscience leads her a pretty 
dance before allowing her to marry the man of her choice, 
The book is extremely amusing and the pictures of society 
very entertaining. The dreadful Socialist with a mission (the 
chief object of which seems to he to take great care of himself) 
is capitally drawn, and all the characters are lifelike and 
entertaining. Readers who like a modern social story, both 
amusing in itself and well told, had better send at once fur 
The Conscience of Coralie. 

Miss Garnett in Petersburg Tales wiites sentences which 
construe quite sufficiently well; she appears to have a set of 
characters before her mind; and yet the general sense left by 
her stories is one of bewilderment as to what they can possibly 
all be about. It is seldom one has to try to read a book 





establishes the innocence of the hero, and when lie is 
punished for his complicity in the tobacco riots by being put 
in the stocks, his lady-love comes and shares his punishinent 
It is all very cleverly done, but Miss Wilkins has not struck 
out 2 line of her own; she has merely given us a refined and 
graceful variation on themes frequently handled of late with 
far less delicacy, but, on the other hand, with probably a | 
rreater sympathy with the insolence, the pageantry, and the 
luxury of life in the Southern States two hundred years ago. 
Somo, if not all, ef the sketches collected under the strange 


which is so absolutely “ words, words, words.” An allusive 
style is doubtless a very fine thing, but it is more amusing for 
the reader to have an idea as to the things and persons 
alluded to, and in the last two stories in the book this is 
indeed a hard matter to discover. 

The Heiress of the Forest is a romance of old France, with 
plenty of kidnappings, convents,—in fact all the ‘“ properties.” 
It is well written and amusing, if not very original, and will 
please readers who cannot go back to the classics in fiction 
even for their historical romance. 

A Furnace of Earth relates the story of a young lady who 





title of Wounds in the Lain had already appeared in various 
magazines, but admirers of the remarkable talent of the late 





requires the crippling of her lover in an accident to persuade 
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a3 for him is not too much of the 


her that the love she ha earth 


o warrant her marrying him. The style is full of 


rthy t ; 
> Je patches, and painfully accentuated by a constant 
pup fier extreme realism. Ail that can be said in 


striving al 3 : 
ts favour is that there is a certain cleverness in the book. and 
that +t jg not all of it unreadable. 

lr, Charles Lee’s new novel is as charming as its title. 
Cunthia in the West is a delightiul comedy, with a serious 
‘eqing, enacted in an artists’ colony in Cornwall. The situa- 
tion ‘snot inaptly hit off in the initial impression created on 
the literary man who comes to visit the colony. ‘“ He saw, on 
the one hand, shrewd ignorance trying, not altogether un- 
successfully, to decipher the ways of an alien race; and on the 
other, a party of young gentlefolk at play,—playing at work, 
playing at love, self-absorbed, with an occasional glance of 
amused incomprehension at the herd of watching rustics.” 
He learned further on that the fear of ridicule ranked very 
ich among the ruling emotions of the colony, and like every 
one else, he fell beneath the spell of the enchanting Cynthia. 
We will say no more of the plot for fear of discounting the 
enjoyment of perusal, but may add that the hearts of all 
lovers of music will go out to Mr. Lee for his sympathetic 
references to that art, and his wholly admirable condemna- 
tion of the banjo. 


endit 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Tap two most readable articles in this month’s Nineteenth 
Century are “A Nation of Amateurs,” by Mr. George 
Brodrick, the Warden of Merton, and * The Breed of Man,” 
iy Dr. Hely Hutchinson Almond, which read together make 
an entertaining contrast. Mr. Brodrick makes a plea for 
more thorough technical training in every branch of English 
professional life, from, presumably, the Prime Minister and 
Lord Chancellor downwards. Dr. Almond, on the other 
hand, would have us devote less time to book learning and 
specialising in different branches of knowledge, and more to 
the physical perfection of the human animal. We cannot 
think that Dr. Almond would look with any favour on the 
German clerk, our rival in the paths of commerce, “ shrinking 
from no drudgery and satisfied with very few holidays,” as 
Mr. Brodrick tells us in terms of eulogy. But with regard to 
Lis original accusation, Mr. Brodrick, we think, is too sweeping 
n his list of professions for which a special training is appro- 
priate. By all means devise a means to train the soldier 
(Neptune himself, as Mr. Brodrick points out, provides suffi- 
cent training for the sailor), the lawyer, the teacher, and the 
farmer, but it is extremely doubtful whether any copy of the 
Evole Libre des Setences Politiques will be of use in training the 
politician, or whether anything but the intricate school of experi- 
ence will avail for the diplomat. It is curious that Mr. Brodrick 
ius confined his remarks to the training of men, for where 
anong male professions shall we find anything like the want 
of training which women suffer from in the great Profession 
which claims the majority of their sex? This thought 
reminds us of Mr. Herbert Spencer's prediction that thousands 
ot years hence the stu lent ot the remains of our educationa. 
system will exclaim: “This must have been the course for 

libates, for there is here no preparatory training for those 
whoare to be parents.” And it is to the parents, perhaps, that 
Dr. Almond may look for some solution of his problem. For 
a spite of the innate love of “ stuffiness” in the human boy, 
tue child who has been brought up hygienically will insist on 
lealthy conditions continuing to surround him through life. 
~~ Other articles which we should like to have space to dwell 
on are Sir Henry Blake’s acount of his tour in China this 
spring, and Mr. Oman's piices justificatives for Thackeray's 
entertaining account of the sauve qui peut of the Belgians 
u the Waterloo Campaign. No lover of Vanity Fair will 
turget the delightful picture of “ Mon homme a moi” imbibing 
leer in the kitchen after describing the total slaughter of the 
English at Quatre Bras. 

In the first article 


g.ves us his views on 





of the Contemporary Mr. J. B. Robinson 
the coming South African settlement. 
The problem,” he tells us, “ that we have to solve is an easy 
one, but it requires tact, judgment, courtesy, and good feeling. 
There is no easier race to govern than the Dutch in South 
Africa.” Though we cannot help feeling that Mr. Robinson 
is too optimistic in this last opinion, it is reassuring to be 
told on the authority of a man who bas lived in South Africa 
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so long that “the notion that we might have a second 
Ireland in the Transvaal is absurd.” The second half 
ot Mr. Robinson's article, in which, leaving the question 
t the settlement, he touches on the native question 
and the liquor trade under Transvaal rule, is interesting 
reading, and his account of Mr. Kruger consuming enormous 
quantities of sweets at the Bloemfontein Conference ia very 
curious. Mr. Robinson’s opinion as to the parti pris of both 
sides at the Conference differs widely from that of Mr. J. A. 
Hobson, who, under the title of “The Proconsulate of 
Milner,” makes a vitriolic attack on the High Commissioner. 
As a sample of Mr. Hobson’s ideas of fairness in attack 
we give the following quotation, which he makes from Sir 
Alfred Milner’s writings on Egypt, with his, Mr. Hobson's, 
comment in brackets :— 

“* As a true-born Briton, I, of course, take off my hat to every: 
thing that calls itself Franchise, Parliament, Representation of 
the People, the Voice of the Majority, and all the restof it. But 
as an observer of the actual condition of Egyptian’ (I had 
almost written ‘South African’) ‘Society, I cannot shut my 
eyes to the fact that Popular Government, as we understand it, 
is, for a longer time than anyone can foresee at preseut, out of 
the question. The people neither comprehend it nor desire it. 
They would come to singular grief it they had it. And nobody, 
except a few silly theorists, thinks of giving it to them.’ ” 


OL 


It is impossible to imagine anything more unfair than to 
give a quotation of a man’s opinion of a political situation in 
one place, and then deliberately misapply it to another and 
totally different country and state of affairs——We have 
not left ourselves as much space as we should like to comment 
on Dr. John M. Creed’s most interesting and able article, “A 
Colonist’s Views on Army Reform.’ Ilis scheme for an 
organisation of a system of land transport in peace time is 
very suggestive. It is interesting to notice Dr. Creed’s belief 
that the system of cubicles in barracks so strongly advocated 
in these coluinns would be attractive to a higher class of 
recruits than can generally be obtained in the Army. 





Of the three articles on‘: The Far Eastern Crisis” in the new 
Fortnightly, by far the most interesting and suggestive is the 
very able unsigned plea for a treaty with Russia. The writer 
asserts that Russia’s eastward expansion has been automativ 
and inevitable, that it began in the reign of Elizabeth, and can- 
not, therefore, be historically ascribed to any nefarious designs 
on our Indian Empire. But now that Russia has reached the 
limits of homogeneous Empire, her vital aims in the Far East 
are changed from those of expansion to those of development 
within her own frontiers. Dismissing Prince Ukhtomsky’s 
dreams of Pan-Mongolism as chimerical, the writer holds 
that not only does Russia not desire disturbance of the 
status quo south of the Great Wall, but that she fears 
nothing so much. In conclusion, he regards the present 
as a heaven-sent opportunity for Lord Salisbury to secure 
the integrity of China proper for a specifie term by 





an understanding or treaty with Russia. In this we 
most heartily agree——Apart from this, a fine feast 
of pessimistic reading will be found in the current 
number. Mr. W. 8. Liliy’s paper on “The Burden 
of Empire” is one long jeremiad. Our Army is “the 
most expensive and the least efficient” of all those 


of the Great Powers. Our Navy is little better—he un- 
generously dismisses Mr. Groschen as “ a respectable financier 
who has acquired a certain mastery of Parliamentary tongue 
fence’; the ruin of English agriculture stares us in the face; 
the ‘sense of duty, the feeling of obligation to God and man, 
has become extinct in our Parliamentary life” ; * our so-called 
governors do not govern, they gamble”; the “habit of 
unveracity”’ amongst politicians engenders ignorance and 
cowardice, and this at a time when “the great nations of 
Europe, which are our rivals, hate us with all their heart, and 
with all their soul, and with all their mind, and with all their 
strength.’ As we look around, “we see a throng of weak 
Parliamentary rhetovicians who dare lie and cannot rule.” 
This delirium of pessimism is most mischievous, and causes 
in healthy minds a reaction which militates against a 
serious and reasonable handling of our national problems. 
In the article Our Military Prestige Abroad,’ 
by Captain Gambier, R.N., there is at least none of 
this vague screaminess, the pith of his indictment being 
the positive statement—he says it is an “open secret, the 
common knowledge of every clerk in the Foreign Office” 
—that extremely humiliating negotiations passed between 
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England and the other Powers with reference to the appoint- 
ment of a Generalissimo of the Allied Forces in China, that 
our suggestion that the Pekin Relief Force should be com- 
manded by an Englishman very nearly shipwrecked the joint 
action of the Powers, and that Count Waldersee was appointed 
with the universal approval of Europe, but chiefly because he 
was not English. He finds further evidence of the decay of 
our prestige on the Continent in the reports of the various 
Military Attachés who accompanied the British and Boer 
forces in South Africa, especially that of the Italian General, 
Count Luchino dal Verme. The Count’s criticisms are un- 
doubtedly very damaging—notably in regard to the wholesale 
surrenders and the inability or disinclination of the English 
to entrench—but Captain Gambier admits that he speaks 
in many places in terms of the highest praise of Lord 
Roberts and Lord Kitchener, and of the gallantry of the men 
and officers.——Articles on education are seldom attractive, 
but there is both force and foresight in Mr. J. C. Tarver's 
well reasoned plea for the readjustment of the public-school 
system so as to meet the requirements of the new condi- 
tions created by the establishment of the Board of Edu- 
cation. We have not space to deal in detail with Mr. 
Tarver’s suggestions, but may note his plea for the regularis- 
ing and official recognition of the public schools as places of 
preparation for the public services, and, as a corollary, his 
advocacy of Government inspection. 

The editor of the National Review supports the case for 
Cabinet reconstruction with so much vigour and good sense that 
it is to be regretted he should have impaired his advocacy by 
overstatement, and even violence, of expression. To say that 
during the Jast six years “ British policy has united the 
foresight of the ostrich to the firmness:of the jellyfish” is 
the most patent of exaggerations. The editor forgets Fashoda, 
Crete, and the part played by England during the Spanish- 
American War. Put we entirely agree with Mr. Maxse when 
he defines the chief desiderata in regard to reconstruction as 
(1) to reduce the present numbers, (2) to lower their age, (3) 
to free the Premiership from the burden of carrying a 
Department, (4) to bring in some new blood as well as some 
young blood——The author of the anonymous article on 
“The German Danger in the Far East” traces the gradual 
evolution of the Kaiser’s policy of Asiatic adventure. He 
eontends that while Russia places the maintenance of the 
dynasty and the political status guo in China above all other 
considerations, Germany not only believes the disintegration 
of China to be inevitable but intends to make it so; further- 
more, that partition will inevitably bring us into conflict with 
her in the Yangtse Valley, and afford her the opportunity of 
translating into action the maxim Ole toi que je my mette, 
which expresses the temper of the Germans towards England. 
Jt is interesting, we may note, to compare the attitude of 
this writer on the question of the expansion of German 
commerce with that of Mr. Benjamin Taylor’s paper in 
the Fortnightly. The latter holds that the limits of 
German industrial competition with us have been already 
reached. Note, also, that the writer in the Natéonal defends 
the aggressive Colonial policy of Germany as the inevitable 
outcome of her transformation from an aericultural to an 
industrial Power. ‘She is no longer  self-supporting— 
eight millions of Germans depend on gea-borne im- 
ports for bread—and at the present rate of increase 
in her population, “the question of finding a home 
under her flag for her surplus swarms will soon become a 
matter of life and death.’—— Mr. Bagot’s interesting paper on 
“ Vatican and Quirinal” starts from the main premiss that Italy 
must not be de-Catholicised, and urges that the best way to en- 
courage and protect the Roman Catholic religion is to combat 
the pretensions and intrigues of the Roman Curia. Curialism, 
not Clericalism, is his enemy, and he evidently thinks that 
the young King by his dignified refusal to indulge in any 
anti-Clerical reprisals is on the right path to secure Cavour’s 
ideal of 2 Libera Chiesa in Libera Stato; in other words, that 
he is alive to the necessity of distinguishing between the 
Church and the Roman Curia. Mr. Maurice Low in his 
valuable monthly réswmé of American politics deplores the 
serious diplomatic mischief wrought by Mr. Hay’s temporary 
absence from his post owing to illness. He also lays great 
stress on the impolicy of having the representatives of the 
chief London papers stationed in New York instead of 
Washington. 
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Blackwood is stronger this month in th 
lettres and fiction than in that of Politics a 
the latter category, however, we may notice 
adoption of the offensive principle in reg 
policy, a review of the work of the Unionist Adm 
an excellent account by Mr. Stephen Gwynn oft 
the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society 
Districts Board in the North of Ireland. The deserj 
of Mr. Morton's carpet-making factory at Killybegs is 
cularly interesting and encouraging. Aptitude and atte 
not wanting, but capital and, above all, public spirit a 





turned to romantic, nay heroic, account. 
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ficient. What is at once the essence and the best feature of a 


new movement is “that men of all creeds, religious or political 
are brought together to work for a common end.—which ‘. 
not the material advantage of the members co-operating te 
the material prosperity of the country, but a harmony mene 
classes divided by longstanding and jealously guarded hates.” 
Mr. Hugh Clifford’s story, “In the Heart of Kalamantan ‘ 
—a tale of the “ white man’s burden” on the verge of Empire 
—is the first instance with which we are acquainted in which 
the possibilities underlying the use of the telephone have been 
There is comedy of 
a fresh and unexpected order in the sketch, “How an Enelish 
Girl Taught a Pennsylvania Country School”; and the new 
serial, ‘Doom Castle,” by Mr. Neil Munro, bids fair, from its 
brilliant opening chapters, to maintain the high reputation 


The Politician’s Handbook, By H. Whates. (Vacher and Sons. 
63.)—This is likely to be a useful volume. The facts that are 
most difficult of access are the facts of quite recent history. It 
is tedious work to hunt through the files of newspapers, and thesa 
are not always to be got at. The Newspaper Room of the British 
Museum, for instance, does not contain, and, indeed, cannot be 
expected to contain, recent publications. Some at least—they 
seem to be taken for binding in alphabetical order—reach their 
second year before they can be consulted. Mr. Whates begins 
with giving a rcsumé of “The State Papers,” in six chapters,— 
“ China,” “South African Republics,” “ Egypt and the Soudan,” 
“ Uganda,” “The Venezuelan Arbitration,” “ Samoa, Alaska, &c.” 
After this comes the “ Political Section,” with brief notices in 
alphabetical order. Finally we have the “ Commercial Section.” 
This is a very conveniently arranged manual for the speaker and 
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swman (J. T.), A Year with Nature, roy §vo aawean »eeeeeee(Drane) 106 
Nisbet (Hume), In Sheep's Clothing, er 8yo (F. V. White) 6u 
Norris (M. H.), The,Grey House of the Quarries, cr tvo..... (Jarrold) 60 
Norris (W.) and Morgan (B. H.), High Speed Steaui Lugzines, $vo (P. S. King) 1 
On the Banks of the Seine, by A. M. F., er 8vo...... weepeesss-(LOnginans) 6,0 


Lee : ...-( Virtue) 10,6 
Paris Exhibition, 1900: a Scientific Engineering Record, ¢vo ....(P. S$. King) 60 
Parker (G.), The Lane that had no Turning, cr 8vo... ..(Heinemann) 60 
Phipson (C. B.), Science of Civilisation, 8vo ............ ..(Sonnenschein) 106 
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r J ), English Drama tur Schoul & College, er8vo CW. Blackwood) 2 ¢ 
H.), Dictionary of the Hausa Language, Vol. II., 8¥o 
(Camb. Univ. Press) 9,0 
Exposition of the Philosophy of Leibniz, Svo 
- (Camb. Univ. Press) 
), Religion and he eg, ECO ET Peer re Pree er eT (Longmans) 2 6 


Robertson | ¥ 
Robinson ( eC. 


Russell (B.), 4 Critical 


76 






Russell ns on Psalin Ji. aad Part of Psalm xxxi., 4to 
s jronarela, Meditations on (Camb. Univ. Press) 10,6 
S nior (W.) and others, aoe aa Perch, cr SVO ..20.0. eae eerie BT) 
€ by DY CY SVO cc ccecccserccccceccrccscccece -.(Harper) 60 
ty (The), Cr 8VO ...+++- 
aes OWE) ‘The Couquest of Arid America, cr 8SVO ....++.+e0--(Harper) 60 
Sm 








“ 3 
“[BERTY" | LIBERTY  # 
ART Fi ABRIC ¢ ART FABRICS for Decorative Furnishing 


In Original & Exclusive Designs, 
| and Charming Colourings. 

Decorative | TAPESTRIES |SERGES |CRETONNES|VELVETEENS 
yurnishing. SILK BROCADES CHENILLES|CHINTZES |ARRASCLOTHOS 
tifa and Inexpensive. VELVETS PLUSHES |MUSLINS IGOssAMERS. 

i Post-FREE. Inspection Invited. Patterns Post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO, Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 


OS LER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
~~ We. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, w.c. 


HEADACHES 














EYE-STRAI N @ are freauently Nature’s warning that the eyes 
° being overstrai being caused by in 
equality of the muscular effort (as in Unequal 
Eves and Astigmatism) or by excessive 
iuuscular energy necessary to produce distinct 
vision. Permauent relief will in most cases 
immediately follow the skilful correction 
WORKED of the defect, For full particulars as to the 
“OUR EYES,” by Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
EYES q P.RAS., FLR.M.S. Post-free, One Shilling, 
° jrom 63 Strand, London, W.C. 

Consultations free of charge. 

Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


are g overstraineu, 
OVER- 
Care and Preservation of the Eyes see 





ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 








DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD. Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, 39. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Psq. | Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Major-General Sir Arthur Eliis, K.C.V.0. | Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
James Fletcher, Esq. Sir Charlies Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 
Richard Hoare, Esq. 





AUDITORS. 
John Cator, Fsq. | fan Murray Heathcoat-Amory, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. | ©. L. Nichols, Esg., B.C.A. 

FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 

Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate Rates of Premiuin. 

Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 

Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 

Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 
‘ Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction of 

Usiness, 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on appli- 
cation to 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds, £11,500,000. 
The Surplus at last investigation was £1,423,000. 


More than 65 per cent. of the Policies which became claims 
by death during 1899 were entitled to Bonuses which, notwith- 
standing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. to the Original 
Assurances, 





Lonpon OFFICE: 17 Kine WILLIAM STREET. E.C. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SqvaRE, EDINBURGH. 








HAMPTON & SONS’ 
New Illustrated Catalogues of 
FURNITURE, CARPETS, FABRICS, &c. 


Enable intending Purchasers to see that their 
Productions afford value for money that 


CANNOT BE EXCELLED. 


Suggestive Schemes, Estimates, and 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free. 


Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Sq., S.W. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


“ Exrquisive quality, most moderate in 4 rice.” —MYRA’S JOURNAL. 


LINEN ee ee aa : dest 36 per dozen. 


411 per dozen. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from. 


COLLARS, CUFFS, hie rt: old Lines 
j Fronts, 55/6 per bald; 
“7 AND SHIRTS. (omens 


ias new with best materials for 14/- the halt doz. 











Samples and Price Lists,a 
ere hiefs & Linens, 7 
3.—OLD SHIRTS mai 








SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE a ae 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; > Mincing Lana 
SUM INSURED IN 1899 D EXCERDED dweweusnieanas 243 35,000,000, 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Strengthens, Beautifies the Hair, Prevents Baldness and 
Scurf,and Promotes a Luxuriant Growth. For Fair or Grey Ha:r 
use GOLDEN MACASSAR OIL, which does not stain or darken the 
hair or linen. Sizes—3s, éd., 7s. 10s. Gd. Sold by Stores, Chetnists, 
and A. ROWLAND and SONS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


ROWLAN D’S MACASSAR OIL 


‘ENIOR CURATE WANTED for ST. JAMES’ 
CHURCH, LEITH, N.B. Liberal views; no Ritnatis fust be 
visitor ; services musical. Clergy House ; a!l found and £ SU. 


rT 
RESDEN, 28 REICHSSTRASSE.—FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGES and other Tuition.— Mr. PF. C. EARLE, having had several years’ 
experience, RECEIVES PUPILS at the above address.— ‘Testimonials and 
Prospectus can also be sent from Rev. W. PARL F, Bilton Grange, Rugby. 


























OMMERCIAL COLLEGE, WIESBADEN.—For the 
Higher Training of Boys of the upper classes who have left school and are 
ate cation tor a Mercantile career.—For Prospectus and Syllabus 3 of the commercial 
murse, apply to the Prin val, FR ITZ HOM: ANN, 14 Mainze se, Wiest 
ARDEN ¢ ‘OU. RT, CuUC KF ELD, “SUSSEX. —Misses 
GRAY and PRIESTMAN. Boarding School for Girls. Extensive grounds 
in beautiful country overlooking 3. Downs. Sound education, with games, evelinyg. 


{ASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—President, his Grace the 

DUKRE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C.—The Honours List for the year 1899- 

ivuy Includes Three Open Classical Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge, Three 

Entrances to Woolwich (direct), and other distinctions, —Apply to Head-Master, 
Hi. R. THOMSON, M.A. 


TPSWiICH 8BcCcEH @ 0 &b. 


Complete modern buildings. Thorough education for business or professions, 
Many successes. Valuable Prizes and Scholarships. Moderate terms. 
Head-Master, Rev. P. E. RAYNOR, School House, Ipswich. 


7ING’S SCHOOL, WORCESTER.—SIX KING'S 

SCHOLARSHIPS, and at least TWO EXHIBITIONS tenable with the 

same, Will be AWARDED by EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER 15th and I4th to 

BOYS under 15 needing assistance for education.—Apply, Head-Master, Rev. 
W. H. CHAPPEL. 


ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soll, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance und 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
ham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large cricket-fleld, 
gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and swimming (during 
the summer). Prospectus on application.—Address, G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The 
Tower House, Dorking. 


OLSTON'S GIRLS’ DAY SCHOOL, BRISTOL. 


The POST of HEAD-MISTRESS will become VACANT at CHRISTMAS NEXT. 
—Ap eg for election to it must be sent not later than November 3rd to 
GEORGE H. POPE, The Merchants’ Hall, Bristol, from whom full particulars 
mInay be obtained. 


TORMANDY.—LADIES DESIROUS TO ATTEND 

FRENCH UNIVERSITY LECTURES, and obtain their degress in French, 

are RECEIVED at Mesdames LE PAGE'S, 4 Rue Malilitre, Caen, Calvados. 

Lectures begin In Nevember. Moderate terms; home life; highest references. 
All opportunities for French conversation. Easy reach by Newhaven-Caen. 


YOTTAGE IN KENT.—A LADY WISHES to LET a 

SLX-ROOMED COTTAGE on the Kentish Hills, with magnificent view, 

3 miles from station. 15s. weekly, or lus. if taken by the month. Service may be 

had from —— in the garden. —Apply, by letter only, to “C.,” 182 Beulah 
Hill, Norwood, 3.E. 









































ROBERT NEWMAN'S 
ROMENADE CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL, 
EVERY EVENING, at $8 o'clock, 
Conductor . Mr. HENRY J. WOOD. 
Robert Newman’s Queen's Hall Orchestra. 
Smoking permitted. Tickets ls., 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter.1845. For Land-Owners, Land Agents, Surveyors, 
Agriculturists, Colonists, &e. For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, List ot 
Governors, Professors, Practical Instructors, &¢., Courses of Instruction, Scholar- 
ships, Diplomas, Gold Medals, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 9th. 


= 
EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (For 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal.......+.++0- ...Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 

The SESSION, 1900-1901, will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 4th. Students 
are requested to enter their names on Wednesday, October 3rd. 

Lectures are given in all branches of general and higher education. Taken 
systematically, they form a connected and progressive course. but a single course 
of lectures in any subject may be attended. 4 . 

Courses are held in preparation for all the examinations of the University of 
London in Arts and Science, for the Teachers’ Diploma (London), and for the 
Teachers’ Certilicate (Cambridge), and also a Special Course of Scientific Instruction 
in Hygiene. Six Laboratories are open to Students for Practical Work. Two En- 
trance Scholarships awarded yearly. A Gladstone Memorial Prize and the Early 
English Test Society’s Prize are awarded to Students each June. 

lhe Art School is open from 10 to 4. 

Students can reside in the College. 

Pull particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Pub ic Schools.) 

LADY WARDEN :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 

(1) ST. ANNE'S. Abbots Bromley.—Terms, School House, £40 : Boarding House, £60. 
2) ST. MARY’S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, £23 a year. 

(3) ST. WINIFRED’S, Bangor.—Terms, £35 a year. 
Full particulars from the LADY WARDEN, St. Anne’s, Abbots Bromley 
Rugeley, Staffs. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, St. 
Andrews, N.B. 

UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY SCHOOLS 

in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven 
Street, Charing Cross. 

NIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 

ORMOND CHAIR OF MUSIC. 

The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the PROFESSORSHIP of MUSIC 
and the DIRECTORSHIP of the UNIVERSITY CONSERVATORIUM ot MUSlIv, 
Fixed salary, about £800 per annum. 

Duties begin February 28th, 1901. 
Applications must be sent to the Agent-General for Victoria, 15 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, London, by October 20th, 1900. 
Particulars as to salary, duties, aud tenure may be obtained from the AGENT- 
GENERAL for VICTORIA. 


ORCHESTER SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
J GENTLEMEN.—Fflicient staff. Terms 60 guineas. Public Exams. Health 
especially studied. ‘Tennis, hockey, cricket.swimming ~-Head-Mistress, MissKITCAT. 


NETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E, M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col.,Camb. Highest references. 
Sol TH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
kK SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, 8.W.—Conducted by 
Mra. SUTTON. Thorough preparation four the Public Schools; Kindergarten 
and Transition Classes for Children under 8 Gymnastic and Drilling. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2¢th. 


FeAstBou RNE.—Miss CARRUTHERS WILSON RE- 





WOMEN), 





















CEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of GIRLS tor thorough education and 
training. House situated on high ground overlooking the Downs. Large 
garden; tennis courts; covered badminton court; riding, ~ cycling, hockey. 
NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 24th. —Laleham, Selwyn Road, 


“PTON HOUSE, UPTON, ne. SLOUGH. 


HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 
Thorough education with home lite and careful attention to health. Moderate 
fees. Gymnasium, tennis, hockey.—Principal, Miss ETHLERING TON, 


ESIDENCE in TOWN for GIRLS of good position, 

from the age of 17, who REQUIRE to be in LONDON during the WINTER 

tor special study or other detinite object. Large airy house near Hyde Park.— 
Miss PRICE and Miss WOODs, 78 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W. 


\ ISS MARIAN GREEN, late Head-Mistress of the High 

Schovu!, Blackburn, has TAKEN OVER and REORGANIZED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is tu 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination and Inspection. 


ber LET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational lrench rapidly acquired. Special facilities fur Music, 
sketching, German. Opportunities tor every form of healthy enjoyment. Direct 
service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


YRINKLEA, BOURNEMOUTH .—Principal, Miss A. D. 
J) SUMMERS (formerly Scholar of Girton College, Cambridge; late Classicat 
Mistress, Portsmouth High School). Brinklea is*a modern house standing on 
high ground and was specially designed iur school purposes, No day-girls taken, 
Prospectus on application. 


{HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
—Preparatory for Navy and Public SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £8u); sons of gentlemen; specially suited tor sons of 
officers abroad. Next trial of voices fur vacaucy, December 12zth.—Rey. J. H. 
SWINSTEAD, Head- Master. 





Schools; 








ee re D.—MONTREUX.—A Married Clergy- 
man (M.A.Cantab., late Classical Scholar) PREPAKES PUPILS at 
Siuntreux for the Universities. Special facilities tor Foreign Languages. 

Address, until August 3uth, * L.,” Duuedin, Weston, Bath. 





MNHORNCROFT HOUSE, LEATHERHEAD—Mr. 

WALTER LAWRENCE, M.A. (late Scholar), St. John’s College, Oxon., 
PREPARES a FEW JUNIOR PUPILS for the Public Schools, &c. Pleasant situa- 
tion, home life aud firm discipline.— Prospectus aud views of Louse and grounds ou 
application. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation.—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comi family lite, French.German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, «¢ “s8Uperaun.;: Levin commences Willieutraiceul Pupil 
Perevaa! Keterencas, Prospects ok applicalivu.— sz Rue Lauters, Avcuue Louse, 


table 


bees 





—————_____ 


COLONIAL ; 
HOLLESLEY BAY, i. LLEGE, 


lela 


SEASIDE. SPLENDID CLIMATE, 


PRACTICAL TRAINING FOR LIFE IN THE COLONIES oR ELSEWHERE, 
be AN, 


or from M :.GODFREY 


2,000 ACRES, 


Full information from the DIRECTOR atabove address, 
JOHNSON, 8 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
nt’. H E L BY 8 S CH 

i salialabl dian _ ee ee = '* L e 
n ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION wi p 
DECEMBER. panel tea th: 
Particulars of the HEAD-MASTER, or of the BURSAR 





U NIVERSITY OF EDIN 
MEDICAL EDUCATION. 





BURGE 


Rey. A. T. BELL, 2 Ramsay Garden, RECEIVES SIX RES y ° 
GRADUATES. Electric lighting ; bath-rooms. Special Tuo ee UNDER. 
desired. References to Sir William Muir, K.C.S.L.. Principal of the Univ ie ss if 
to Lord Robertson, 108 Eaton Square, London.—To see the rooms aidte 
&e., application should he made to Mr. BELL, 2 Ramsay G rden, Kdinburgh. 


bye WATFORD, 

GIRLS.—Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Gyimnasit lavine-flelie 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Catone ae ul 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS BRANCH 
(tor elder gitls only), 270 BOULEVARD SPAIL, near the Luxembourg 
Gardens. House-Mistress, Miss M. F. DICKINSON, recently Modern Lan ao 
Mistress in the Stamford High School. Referenges:—Mrs. Benson Lady 5 ong 
Professor E. Ménégoz, Miss Monro, F. Storr, Esq., thie Archdeacon of Mauche apa 
Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Wordsworth, and others. = 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 5th to 7th 

for Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy Subjects. Special Classes j é 
ARMY, NAVY, &c., with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct .at 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &e. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), Excelient 
health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. — 























HERTS.— SCHOOL For 






I 
~ 





x y 7 y ny Th aT 
S!: JOHN’S, WITHDEANE, near BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 
(nearest Station, Preston Park).—LADILES’ SCHOOL, in extremely healthy 
situation. Grounds of three acres; tennis courts and hoekey. Education on 
modern principles ; individual attention to health and studies; home life. Age ot 
pupi!s,11 to19. Principals, Miss VISICK, Mrs. HAMILTON. Refs.: Rev. E. Riley 
M.A., Vicar of Preston; J. B. Mullinger, Esq., St. John’s College, Cambridge." 
J ALDHEIM, BERNE. — Milles. HEISS RECEIVE 
a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education 

t advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; University 
Lectures; Physical Training; bracing climate and large grounds. Highest 
English References. — 


















VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
UNIVERSIVY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 
|, Ri YS SS i GY iA.s. TH 
FOR RESIDENCE or WOMEN STUDENTS. 
Apply tothe Warden, Miss A. D. PEASE, University Hall, 163 Edge Lane, Liverpool. 


YOLCHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, BRISTOL. 


Boys prepared for the Entrance Examinations to Public Schools and Navy. 
Terms and Prospectus on application to Mr. A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A., Oxon. 
| OURNEMOUTH.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 
M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College, Cambridge), RE 
CELVES a limited number of PUPLLS for University 
and for ail Civil Service and other Competitive Examinatio 
afid references on application.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVE 


. Professional Preliminary, 
Successes, ters, 


ON ROAD. 








Sea FIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
b LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
ttention. The thorough grounding of the Seatield Boys 
e Publie Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge. 
-Principa!, J. 8S. SLATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S. 


appliance. Individual 
is Known at all the la 
Hundreds of references. 


| EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army. Navy, &¢., with 
good Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 
Oxford and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
Hereford. 
tT EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
buiit for this Schouol, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of boys. teferences to Parents of boys parsed into Public Schools 
leading Londou Physicians, &¢.-—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON 3?ALLAkD, 
M.A. Oxon. 


17 ESTGATE-ON-SEA—Mr. P. B. ALLEN, M.A. Oxon. 












(Hons. in Mathematies and Modern History), RECEIVES a LIMITED 
NUMBER PUPILS for University, Army, and other Examinations. Two 
Assistant Tutor References to Canon Barnett, Toynbee Hall, Whitechap 
Col. Harvey Kelly, Madras: and L. Armitage, Esq.,'Lrin. Coll., Oxon, Tntormativa 
vu application. -Loudwater, Westgate. 


] OVER COLLEGE.—Prospectus on application to the 
Head-Master, Rev. W. GC. COMPTON, M.A,, souctime House - Master, 
Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


M ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 


Bi nine 

In DECEMBER NEXT there will be an EXAMINATION for FIFTEEN 
FUUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £20 per annum each, lenavie 
With any other Scholarship exeept House Scholarships during coutinuance al Ue 
: ; (hese Scholarships are conuined tu the suns of Clergyuien.—Apply Wo tue 
BURSAR. 





Sehool 


FOR SALE Al’ A LOW PRICE, 

Lease over 60 yeara. 
WELL-ARRANGED FAMILY RESIDENCE in cone 
of the best and healthiest positions in SOUTH KENSINGTON, facing south 

The house has large and bright rooms, and 
double drawing-rooms, boudoir, dining-room, 


F. 


over beautiful ornamental gardeus. 
culnprises 11 bed-roonis, three bathis, 
ante-room, morning-room ; good basement: stabling fur three or four horses. 
All applications to HAMPTON and SONS, (Ld.), 1 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





PUBLISHED AT 32 HANWAY STREET, LONDON, W. 
DOCTOR JOHNSON’S SHORT STRICTURES OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S PLAYS. 6d 








TIRABOSCHI ON THE CONDEMNATION OF GALILEO. 3d 
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‘ ea SCHOOLS OF EING EVseP THE SIXTH, IN TH E AU TOTY PE CO M PA NY, 


The HEA 


D-MASTERSHIP of the HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOYS is VACANT 
ce of the death of the Rev. A. R. Vardy, the late Head-Mastor. The 74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
saan refore invite applicé “_— fre rey = undidé sth for Bove app i et nt wobble 
’ rhe King ward the Sixth) Schools t " the 

Fier the Birmingham (hs Rand wotheames ov Neat ataer. "| PERBEANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES OF 


frilewing provisions are enacted with re 


mitral Master of the High School for Boys shall be appointed ‘by the FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 


within the United 


ors be a Graduate of some University withi 1 
"Governors, and Mi have the title of Head-Master of the Schools of King AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 


Kingdom. an 





n Birmingham.” peti 

Edward the Sixth i : , ; a ine 

7 alified from being a Master in any of the Schoels b mae : ee 

“No person ough singe 9 saan or not intending to be in Holy Orders The Company's current Publications include the follawing :— 
OL 5 


reason onl) 
ommodious house att 


ached to the School for the residence of the ROYAL PICTURE GALLERY, DRESDEN. A NewScrics 


Th is a c¢ 5 
tw ies ter, which will be occupie d by him free from rent, rates, and repalls of Reproductions of the best known Masterpieces in this renowned Collection. 
= ] e das Boarders ~ ~ mm, . . 
N ~—. — salary of £6 500 a year. the Head- Master will derive from THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. The Chief 

In addition additional emoluments by C tpitatio n Fees, which, with the fixed Works of the British and Foreign Schools. 

he Foundati , ‘i £9,000 per ; 2 aaa rae 

rolar, have for many years past produced an income of £2.00 perannum,and PAINTERS OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL. Copies of 
Dn ll not be exceeler r y Ss ex e ildh: ti j 398 > ne 

this amount W! ssistant-Masters in the Hich School and about 470 bors rs arog exhibited at the Guildhall, London, in 1898, many not 


There are twenty- two A 


It is earnestly requested that Candidates will refrain frotu making persoual SIR EDWARD BURNE -JONES, G. F.WATTS,R.A., 


to the Governors. 


pe ved for this appointment must transmit twentr- five wes copies of | D.G. ROSSETTI. A large Collection of Autotypes of Works by these Masters, 
the - Letter of Application and Testimoni us. on or before OCTOBER 20th, 1900, to including numerous Examples recently exhibited at the New Gallery, London. 
the secretary. Mr. H. E. HERD, King Edward's School, Birmingham from whom | ETCHINGS BY REMBRANDT. Facsimile Copies from 


gnc ye ¢ ned . 2 : aa 
cntiong A pe a re  HeadaNtnntovahin® the Series now on Exhibition in the Department of Prints and Drawings of 
Birmingham (King Edward the Sixth) Schools Act, 1900, will be | the British Museum. ; ; 

hed to any Candidate on request, together with a printe tL Form of Applica Prospectuses of cach Issue post-free. A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


which must be filled up in accor dance with the instructions thereon. | THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


Se mber, 190 
ingham, plen ber, 1900. 74 NEW OXFORD STRE E t, LONDON, W.C. 




















OCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISEC TION N. 
Se EF MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 
Che following passage from an addres 28 at ry Rica on the 15th ult. by Mr 
I ee ty M.B., F.R.C.S., an advocate of Vivisection, pri actic ally dealing the 
iat tila wl rae one ot the wort tanger gf Vvcestion tt FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
ia practise wt =<" When some important surgical probly vats a sointion QF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ai ch cannot be effected in th ward or on the operating table, the « lini al [ ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 









side) surgeon turns to his enthusiastic and obliging friends in the] sen atories, who 
ier to help him, straightway proceed with careful thought and gentle h mds er ; z ue Se: Re trig A 
farifve upon the altar of Hygela some mongrel cursor a few of those tailless | TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from COUNTRY | SUBSCRIPTIONS 
rodents whieh, so far as I can sce, have been provided solely for the use of the One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
expe rimental physiologist at dp se Fane seb lrg Then, because such-and-sueh a thing | LONDON BOUK SOCIETY for 'e. : “3 : 
jppens under such-and-such circumstances in the laboratory to the dog or the | weekly exchange of books at the houses N.B.— Two or Three Friends may 


ig, the experimental patholox fist is apt to assume that in differe Nt} of Subseribers) from TWO GUINEAs UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 
nees it must happe n also in man himself." Lan cet, Sept >mber 1 th, 1900.) per annuin. thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 











, DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS —The| Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 

rh SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge Prospectuses and Mouthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 
7 duates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians | 
in th e selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls)and Tutors for all Examinations at SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
Home or Abroad.—A Ste atement of Requirements should be -—_ to the Manager, now offered at 
P.J. BEEVOR, M.A.. 22 Craven Streei, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
; A New Clearance List (100 Payes) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION: also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKs. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, . 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade. Manchester. 


VATON'S ‘LIST OF &C HOOLS, 1900. (An Aid to 
Parents in the Selection of Schools.) Gives particulars of Boys’ and Girls’ 
Schools and Tutors. Also the Scholarships obtainable at over 309 schools 
Crown &vo, 318 pages, red cloth, price Is.; post-free, Is. 4d.—.J. and J. PATON 
= Cannon Street, London, A selection of Prospectuses will also be sent il 
sire i and ri articulars of frequirem ents are given. 


"NO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 


parts RECKIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS: gent gratis with full 


particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASsOt LATION, | H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
td 99 S et. No he ( .] .C. Telegraphic Address, ” 
tide, io telephone No. Iso4 (Gerrard). 1 ae GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
—_——_—— A TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
JOOKS W ANTED. —f£5 each offered : 3 Jorroe ks’ Jaunts,’ A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 


13; “Life of Mytton,” 1835: “Badminton Hunt .” large yer, 1885; - ane a . ~ Be ie ee 
Tiss Meeoak” pat Aiken National Sport. 1h Tee or bees Likckeray’s | LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED and ARRANGED, 








Vanity Fair,” first edition in 20 parts; “The Snob and Gownsman,” 1829-39. | Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LoNDON. Codes: UsicopE and A BC 
Report any rare books ; rare and out-of-print books supplied. Cash oer exchanges | 
invited. ~BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham | 140 STRAND, Ww. C., and 37 PICCADILLY, Wa LONDON. 


| OOKS.. — HATC H ARDS, Booksellers to the Quee an, | pee DENTIAL ASSU RANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
ed. 


7 Piccadilly, ~Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arr anged and Catalog 














All the hee ane cconaane Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, & New choice Bint dings | HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Sotet tech diasunte 
rn , > 1 ” | WN 
| Y I E W R I T I N G FOUNDED 1848 
CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 104. per 1,900 words. 
Address—Miss C. OSBOR? NE, Bally: tuff, Weybridge, Surrey. INVESTED FUNDS -. s+ se ve s+ _£87,000,000, 
n WYPEWRITING —P lays, Essays, &e..and ALL KINDS of —— yan: 
OPYING and MANIFOLDING qt uickly and carefully executed in best WINTER Itt THE WEST INDIES.-— 
stcle “a thors’ MSs. from 10d. per 1,000 words. Testimonials from edito nd 
ther literary persons. (Established 1803.)—Miss DISNEY, 7 Balham Gt Special Tours. 65 days for £65, by magnificent vessels of ths 
’ nsgied ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.—For partien- 





li et: B, § , Moorgate Stree 29 Cocks Street (West 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY. tis tor 18 Moorgate Street, or ockspur Street (We 
Crown &vo, cloth, price 3s."6d. net ; by post, 38. 19d. nd), London. : a 
A XEW VOLUME OF POEMS CONTAINING “THE POST BOY.” ¢] {,1 =—OBER AMMERG. AU AND PARIS EXHI.- 


vinios LOUR. in ludin Second-class Return Ticket via Paris, for 


b] nl 
a6 ECHOES. . the Exhibition, Basle, Rhine Falls, ¢ Munich, and eleven days’ accommo 





stance, 






























{ n wit! ticket for the Passion Play, extension returning via Innsbruck and 
By CLIFFORD HARRISON. | tation with a ticket f Dy Brio ind Mr. C. PEROWNE,.—Particulars, SECKE- 
WT J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W TARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. ‘ 
[HE UNION BANK of HED NIX FIR BE OFFICE, ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
ee eeaweunn 19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 5 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. | LONDON. Katabliched 1782. RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
Est Incorporated 1330. ] Aiba spat pe gr lami | EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
aos ed free of all Liability. | insured against, THEFT INSURANCE and 
etch mae og eee nase ae hata 2" jlectric-Lighting Rules Supplied. FIDELITY BONDS granted by the 
Kee ve Fur 4 SUD 3 tC DONA I “rat - 
Kwerve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 SCRUM Sey Seer _ RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANGE C0. 
= an (ere a ee ee Established 1849. 
[TERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND | ea ies . is - i aid ov £4, 200,000. 
areeeet 00 See Benes Semana SHrOug ams the ses IBTY OF AUTHORS— , Calne os tea — " 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. LITERARY PROPERTY.—The Public is | 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 
TI ROR APEC REMITTANCES are made to ths | Urgently warned against an werlng advertisements | 0 
oe rie inviting Mss., or offering to place Mss., without the 
ers ! recommendation of a friend who has experi 
PILLS Son the COLONIES are negotiated and sent tas 6 ‘ ‘the 1dvertiser or the advice of the Socie ty. SH p rs) 
UPCslOns By order, G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. JOSEL H GILLOTT s 








DEPOSITS are rec ceived for fixed periods, on terms | Ee RALE aR Shraat. ES —n , z 

Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. owner N 

= en nee <a ica ti 30 | N.J The AUTHOR, the organ of the Socicrr. is ST FEL PENS. 
W E. CARBERY, Manager. published mouthly, price 6u., by HORACE Cox, 

71 Cornhill, London, L.c. Bicam's Buildings, E.c, GOLD MEDAL PARIS, 1878, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & €0.’S NEW BOOKS. 
NEW NOVEL sy THe AUTHOR OF ‘THE SOWERS.’ 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


With Illustrations, crown Svo, 6s. 


THE ISLE OF UNREST. 
By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


AUTHOR OF “THE SOWERS,’ “IN KEDAR’S TENTS,” 
“ RODEN’S CORNER,” Ge. 
Illustrated London News.—* Altogether for its interesting narrative, its pleasant, 
unobtrusive earnestness, and its freshness of setting, this is like to be one of the 
best books of the year.” 


THE ISLE OF UNREST. 


Daily Telegraph.—“ Mr. Merriman has the happy gift of combining admirable 
and most attractive characterisation with an exciting and romantic story. The 
present book is pleasurably readuble from start to finish.” 


THE ISLE OF UNREST. 


World.—“ A fine story, finely told, with local colour, character, and esprit subtly 
conveyed, and interest vital and sustained. For construction tbis is Mr. Seton 
Merriman’s best work.” 

Speaker.—*A readable and attractive romance, freshly written in his best 
epigrammatic manuer.” 


THE ISLE OF UNREST. 


Spectator.“ Mr. Merriman has at least three strong claims on the gratitude of 
the novel-reading public. He is a good workman, he eschews verbosity, and he 
does not dilute his talent by over-production. The announcement of a new novel 
from his pen consequently gives rise to agrecable expectations, which are not 
belied by a perusal of ‘ The Isle of Unrest.’” 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE STRANCE 
STORY OF HESTER WYNNE.” 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ & LIBRARIES,—Crown vo, 6s. 


THE MARBLE FACE. 


By G. COLMORE, 
AUTHOR OF “A DAUGHTER OF MUSIC.” “THE STRANGE STORY OF 
HESTER WYNNE,” &e. 


NEW WORK BY FRANK T. BULLEN. 


ON OCTOBER 10TH.—Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE MEN OF THE 
MERCHANT SERVICE: 


Being the Polity of the Mercantile Marine for 
"Longshore Readers. 
By FRANK T. BULLEN, 


AUTHOR OF “THE CRUISE OF THE ‘CACHALOT,” “THE LOG 
OF A SEA-WAIF,” &ce. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ VICE-VERSA.” 
ON OCTOBER 10TH. 
With a Frontispiece, crown &vo, 6s. 


THE BRASS BOTTLE. 


By F. ANSTEY, 


AUTHOR OF “ VICE-VERsA,” “THE GIANT'S ROBE,” “A FALLEN IDOL,” &c. 





NEW NOVEL BY SIR WILLIAM MACNAY, BART. 


ON OCTOBER 1stTH.—Crown &vo, 6s. 


THE MAN-TRAP. 


By Sir WILLIAM MAGNAY, Bart., 
AUINON OF “THE PRIDE OF LIFE,” “THE HEIRESS OF THE 
SEASON,” &. 





SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS 
IN THE ENGLISH DRAMA. 


By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
large crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 
*,.* This wolume fs uniform with the New Editions of Symonds’ Travel 
Sketches aud of * The Renaissance in Italy.” 
NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S POPULAR 
2s. 6d. LIBRARY. 


ON OCTOBER 18TH.—In limp red cloth, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE HEIRESS OF THE SEASON. 


hy Sir WILLIAM MAGNAY, Bart., Author of “ The Pride of Life,” &. 


SMITH, ELDER. and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Voudou : 





' cs 
MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW Books. 


THE REAL FOUNDER OF SOUTH AFRICA, 


WILLIAM COTTON OSWELL, 


HUNTER & EXPLORER: the Story of his Life. 


With Certain Correspondence anc Xtracts ie , 
David pee reg rot cohen . 

By his Son, W. EDWARD OSWELL. 
With an Introduction by FRANCIS GALTON, D.C.L., E.RS., F.BG.S., & 
In 2 vols., with Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 25s, net. 


1 Sixty years ago the interior of South Africa was a blank o 

we are building up on this blank space a new and poe ne To-day 
therefore, that we should cast a retrospective glance on the work of thea Utting, 
iu those regions, the men who went out in the spirit of a midsummer hy pioneers 
fight swamp and forest and savage tribes. Such a one was the subj Oliday to 
memoir. Himself the most daring and successful hunter and explo ai 
South Africa, he, along with Murray and Livingstone, at that tim 
in African travel, led the epoch-making expedition which connec 
uplands with the lakes and rivers of the equatorial region, ar 
foundations of that Empire in Africa which is ) 





urnal of 


rer throughout 
6 inexperienced 
Y ~ pastoral 
{ nd thus laid ¢ 

being consolidated to-day, shea 


THROUGH tHe FIRST ANTARCTIC NICHT 


A Narrative of the Belgian Expedition, s 
to the South Pole. a 


By FREDERICK A. COOK, 
Surgeon and Anthropologist to the Expedition. 
With 4 Coloured Plates, and over 100 Illustrations from Photographs 
Drawings, 1 vol., £1 net. mae an 

The Daily Chronicte.—“ The author was endowed with a keen observation 
a lively interest in everything around him, and, above all, a cheerful determina. 
tion to make the best of circumstances. He tells rhe story of his fascinating 
voyage With a briskness and good humour which make his book excellentreadinz.” 


ROMAN ART: 
. J 
Some of its Principles, and their Application to Early Christian Painting 
By FRANZ WICKHOFF. Translated and Edited by Mrs. 8. ARTHUR STRONG. 
Liu.D. With 14 Plates and numerous Text Illustrations, 1 vol., £1 1és, net.’ 
*.* For many years the Art of Rome has been considered to be a decadent 
offshoot from the Greek. In this work Professor Wickhoff demonstrates by the aid 
of certain examples how completely independent and individual Roman Art js, 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. 


By HENRY JAMES. With 12 Photogravures, 32 Full-page Engravings, and 
40 Illustrations in the text, reproduced from Original Drawings by JOSEPH 
PENNELL. 1 vol., 10s. net. (Shortly. 

*,* This is the very personal record of the writer’s wanderings in Touraine and 
of his visits to the historic castles in that delightful country. His charming wori- 
sketches are supplemented by a series of Drawings trom the accomplished peucil 
of Mr. Joseph Pennell. 


THE PAGEANTRY OF LIFE. 


By CHARLES WHIBLEY. With a Frontispiece, 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 
*,* Mr. Whibleyin this book gives us vivid studies of those masters of dandyism 
who have become histori¢ characters because they cultivated to perfection the 
Art ot Life, and set the fashions of their times. 


FICTION. 
IN ONE VOLUME, SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
MR. GILBERT PARKER’S NEW VOLUME. 


THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURNING. 


By GILBERT PARKER. 


VOICES IN THE NIGHT. 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. [fourteenth Thousand. 
The Standard. ~“A grave contribution to thought concerning India, a3 
well as an excellent story.” 


THE COURTESY DAME. 


By R. MURRAY GILCHRIST. 
The Academy.—* Admirably constructed, well wrought, and thorough): 
geneous. As original as it is delighttul.” 


THE IMAGE BREAKERS. 
By GERTRUDE DIX. 
The Daily Mai’.—* A brave book, instinct with the life that touches us at every 
point, wise with the wisdom and charity of observation and experience.” 


THIRTEEN STORIES. 
By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
The Atheveum.-—~ Their most prominent feature is the varied and adventurow 
_ life they depict. They have a remarkable flavour and piquancy.” 


PETERSBURG TALES. 


By OLIVE GARNETT. 


THE EAGLE’S HEART. 


By HAMLIN GARLAND. (October 12th, 


THE STORY OF RONALD KESTREL. 


y A. J. DAWSON. [Uctober I6th. 


THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. 


By ELLEN GLASGOW. [Second Impression. 
The Times.—“ Tt has many things to recommend it. Miss Glasgow has writtep 
a clever and jnterestiug book. Her characters are all alive.” 











LoWo 


MW. Leinemann’s Notes on some Forthcoming Books post-free. 
J post} 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
IMPORTANT NEW WORKS ON SOUTH AFRICA, 


THE SETTLEMENT AFTER THE 
WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By M. J. FARRELLY, LL.D., 
Advocate of the & Court of Cape 
Svo, 10s. net. 
— hye -) 
Me SPENSER WILKINSON, in the MORNING POST :—* Theauthor’s prop 
be ar the Soprano much knowledge of the countries to be dealt with and sof 
careful and dispassionate thought. Their publication at the present time is most 
opye tune. They cannot fail to be of the - atest use to all who propo take 
iy part in the discussion of the subject 


~ SouTH AFRICAN STUDIES. 


By ALFRED HILLIER, B.A., M.D., 


Author of “Raid and Reform.” Crown 8vo, 63. 


Barrister-at-Law, upreme Colony. 





LATEST NOVELS BY FAVOURITE AUTHORS. 


Crown &vo, gilt tops, 6s. each. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. ECERTON GASTLE. 
NTGOMERY. 
FLORENCE MONTGO Marshfield the Observer. 


Prejudged. 








SECOND IMPRESSION. 
nOSA NOUCHETTE CAREY. 
Rue with a Difference. 


CHARLOTTE M. YONCE. 
Modern Broods. 








VOLUME I. NOW READY. 
THE LEATHERSTOCKING NOVELS OF 
J. FENIMORE COOPER. 


With Illustrations by C. E. Brock aud H. M. Brocy. In 
Crown &v0, cloth, 2s. 6d. each ; cloth extra, gilt edges, 


THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. 
With a General Introduction “by Mownpray MORRIs, and 25 Illustrations by 
H. M. BROCK. 


5 Monthly Volumes. 
3s. 6d. each. 





NEW BOOK BY CHARLES W. WOOD. 
THE ROMANCE OF SPAIN. By Cuaries W. 
Woop, F.R.G.S. Illustrated, 8vo, 10s. net. 
Also by Charles W. Wood. 
E AJORCA. | SECOND EDITION. NOW READY 
Letras Face & - |IN THE VALLEY OF THE 


Illustrated, 8vo, 14s. 


RHONE. With 85 Illustrations 
: TELEGRAP “ Highly Os. net. 
DEE SRRESE AES" See TIMES. “A pleasant, handsome 
ertaining and instructive....Beauti- os attractive alike in subject, treat- 


ment, and illustration.” 


THE _COLLECTED POEMS OF Fi: E 
BROWN, Author of “Fo’c’sle Yarns,’ “The Manx Witch,” &c. it 
Portrait, Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 

(Uniform with Tennyson, Wordsworth, Arnold, &c 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES—New Volune. 
TWO ESSAYS ON OLD AGE “AND 


FRIENDSHIP. Translated from the Latin of Cicero by E. S. SHUCKBURE iH. 
Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Ready on 7 1 


y illustrated.’ 








THE ANGUS LECTURES, 1900. 7 _ 
CHRIST THE TRUTH. An Essay 


Organisation of Christian Thinking. By Rev. WILLIAM MEDLEY, 
Rawdon College. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


towards the 
M.A., of 





THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 163. 
The OCTOBER NUMBER contains :— 
CHINA’S “HOLY LAND.” A Visit to the Tomb of Confucius. By Ernst 
von Hesse-Wartege. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. 


XIT. (Conclusion.) By the Right Hon. John M rle 
EAsT LONDON TYPES 


. By Sir Walter Besant. Pictures by Joseph Pennell 
and L. Raven-Hill. 


THE HELMET OF NAVARRE. III. By Bertha Runkle. 
And numerous cther stories and Articles of General Interest. 








MACMILL AN and CO., Limited, London. 











NOW READY.—Price Is. 6d., cloth. 


DISSOLUTION DIALOGUES 


Some Discussions at the Antediluvian Club. Reported 
by A. FOGEY, Senior. 


face, by H. WHATES, 
y Administration, 1893-1900,” &¢, 


an d, with a Pre 


Author of “ The Third Salisbury 


CONTENTS :—Lord Salisbury and the Nile Valley—Uganda and the Nige ~ 
iS me Bre ken China~—Massacred Armenians—Lord walls bury and the Concert— 
D I the ¢ lial Office Know ?—Anglo-American Pe ok IN al in T’acifics an d 
Ot A Gr eat Colonial Minister Newfoundland anc d Ash hauti. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London, 





HODDER & STOUGHTON'S NEW PUBLICATIONS 




















The Book of the Moment. bree 
wsnavo! AYeritable Edition de luxe. 











“|THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.C. 
THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.C. 


An Illustrated Biography 
JANE T. STODDART. 


HODDER and STOU GHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, EC. 








London : 


Six New Books Now Ready. 
(4) ARCHBISHOP "aati 


Price 6s. 


THE FINDING OF THE BOOK. 
AND OTHER POEMS. 












By WILLIAM ALEXANDER, D.D., Archbishop of Armagh, and Primate of All 
Treland. 
(2) DR. GEORGE MATHESON. 
Price és. 


STUDIES OF THE PORTRAIT OF CHRIST. 


Volume Two. 








By the Re v. GEORGE MATHESON, M.A., D.D., F.R.S E-, — rgh. 
The First Volume limi Work ts now in tts Fifth Edit ; 
(3) ERNEST S| SETON- THOMPSON. 
Price 6s., cloth. 
THE BIOGRAPHY | OF A GRIZZLY and 78 
WINGS. 


, ERNEST SETON-THOMPS = ye r of * Wild Animals 


I have Kno 





(4) GEORGE WHITEFIELD. 
Price 6s., clot 


GEORGE WHITEFIELD, M.A., Field Preacher. 


By JAMES PATERSON GLEDSTONE, with Illus ns. 





(5) REV. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN. 
Price 3s. 6 
THE SPIRIT OF GOD. 
By the Rev.G. CAMPBELL MORGAN. 
(6) AMY LE FEUVRE. 
Price 2s., cl 


BROWNIE. 


By AMY LE FEUVRE, with 4 Illustrations by W. H.C. Gnoome. 





Four New Books Ready it in a 
Few Days. 


TAN ee 
Price 3 th. 


CHURCH "FOLKS. 


By IAN MACLAREN, Author of * Beside the Bonnie Bricr 


JOSEPH HOCKING. 


Price 3s. 6d., cloth. 


THE MADNESS OF DAVID BARING. 


(1) 


Bush,” &c. 


(2) 








By JOSEPH HOCKING, Author of “The ip Sroka Robe,” &c. With 
8 Illustrations by Sydne} well. 
(3) THE BISHOP pod DERRY. 
POEMS, chiefly Sacred. 
By the Right Rev. G. A. CHADWICK, D.D., Bishop of Derry and Raphoe 











(4) ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 


e 33. 6d., cloth. 


THE ISABEL CARNABY BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


I from rr ae { Double T 
ged by LRINGTON. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


A STUDY OF FEMINISM. 


WOMEN OF THE RENAISSANCE. 


By R. de MAULDE LA CLAVIERE. 


Translated by G. H. Exy. rviii.-503 and Index, 1s. 6d. 
[Ready. 
Book I.—Family Life (Marriage, the Marrie1 Woman, the Children, Education 
of Girls, the Husband and the Various Ways of isin? 1g his Yoke). ¢ 
Life (Philosophy of Life, Science of sky m. Mission of Beauty, Embroi 
Life, Intellectual Resources, Conversation). 1if.—Induence of Women (Political, 
Moral, Intellectual, Religious). Conclusicn. 


8yo, pp. 







OPINIONS ON THE FRENCH EDITION :—“ A sort of Bible of the feminine life.”"-- 
Fevue des Deux Mondes. *“ Among....writ on feminism none is more complete 
and entertaining than M. de Maulde’s."—Journa! des Debats. “ A most captivat- 
ing volume.”—Revue des Revucs. “ The question of feminism has been treated in 
masterly fashion. While he draws the — test picture of French and Italian 
eociety in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and groups his finished portraits 
with accomplished art, he marvellously depicts the charm and the influence of 
women at that curious epoch.”—Repubdlique Francaise. “It is almost impossible 
to namea more fascinating book.”"—Ca pon 













“NM. de Maulde writes.....vith commendable erudition on the position of women 
and the feminist movement of the sixtee century These studies....are 
f!lustrated with an unceasing flow of anecdote and citation, never more apt than 

when employed to characterise that remarkable group who were imbued with the 
@-called ‘idees platoniciennes.’ He draws many inferer.-s which have a direct 
application to the feminist movement of our own day.... ihe book will, we think, 
attract a wide circle of readers ; many will be delighted by its store of lively and 
significant anecdote. "—Athencum. 














THE ANTARCTIC: its Geography, Explora- 
tion. Superficial = eological Structure, Climate. Flora, and 
Fauna. By Dr. FRICKER. Larze Coloured Map, Plates. 
Iilustrations, and Bibliceraphy, Svo, 7s. 6d. 








« A most seas onable prod uc tion.’"—Wor'7. “Altogether a good, honest piece of 
wo k’—Chromic'r, “An ex hans tive account of what has been douc, —Academy. 
“A tascinating history.’—St. James's Gazett 


FORT ST. GEORGE, MADRAS: History of 


our First Possession in India. By Mrs. Frank PENNY. “With 
Pen-and-Ink Sketches and Index, Svo, 10s. 6d. 


“A us rrp and readable book. The illustrations are not only interesting, but 









>a delicacy of touch which is b ecoming very rare in pict an 
6 ry nb architecture 7 meum. “Cannot failto find ma j 
a sunt. ‘ot the « irly days of the East India Co. is dee i 
minster Review, © Must rank fc x along time to come as the gt 
Ms Ma 


NEW BOOK BY CLARA TSCHUDI. 


THE EMPRESS AUGUSTA. With Coloured 








Portrait, od. Uniform with the Author's “ Marie 
Actoinetts + Sons ress Eugénie,’ and “ Napoleon's Mother f 
Shoritiu. 
THIRD EARL - SHAFTESBURY: Late 
Letters,’ and Phil : al gimen. Edited by . B. RAND 
of Harvard Unis ortral ry 540, Svo, lds 
sT REVIE v Then comes * The Philosophic al Resi rimen’ now first pub- 
oo thes ! on > ace the 
wit 1 th iit ve an 
aad Godolphin." —Giasguu 





COMMERCE AND CHRISTIANITY. By the 


Author of “E e aod Evolution.” Crown &Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 


She a 
a! 


KNOWLEDGE, BELIEF, AND CERTITUDE, 


y F.Stoggrs TURNER. 


THE SCIENCE OF CIVILISATION ; or, The 


Principles of Agricultural. Industrial: and Paar 
Prosperity. By C. B. PHipson. &vo. lls. 6d. net. (Ready. 


ATLANNS : the Book of the Angels. Inter- 


rete a by D. — IDGMAN METCUIMN. With numerous Illustra. 
), lUs. 6d. net. { Read 





TWO NEW POETICAL WORKS. 
(1) KING HELGE AND ASLOG: Norse 


Sagas. By F.J. WIMBOLT. is. 6d. [Read y. 


(2) IN THE WAITING TIME — OF a 


and other Poems. By A. MitpMay. 








NEW POEM, 


AD ASTRA, 


CHARLES WHITWORTH Wynne. 


THIRD ard CHEAPER EDITION, 
Feap. 4to, 5s. net, 


“Tt is an essentially religious poem, and no one can read it wit 
out being deeply impr essed by the lofty spirit breathed throug bs . 
its lowing and dignified measures. "—Lirverpool Mercury, out 


“* Ad Astra’ is a lengthy poem of a very high order, full of the 
most poignant thought and convincing truths, Reminiscent f, 
and in style and treatment like to, ‘In Memoriam.’ 7 
—Middlesex Gazette, 





“Lovers of verse will find much to admire in Mr. Wynne’s wo, k, 
in which he demonstrates the possession of a rich poetical « ift. ’ 
— York Dail) y Herald 





“Here and there the sp irit ” the dead Laureate seems to breaths 
in Mr. Wynne’s poem. —Svuth Africa, 





here is much in this poem to admire, and ¢ PO couplets that 
fix themselves in the memory. '—Dundee Advertis 


“In speaking of nature Mr. Wynne nearly achieves eloquence 
and 3 iter, while emphasising his belief that the world will pass rom 
religious cliques to a erand and consoling catbolicity. he rises 
and maintains utterance worthy of his theme. —Literary Wy 


“ We dare venture to say that this poem would have created quite 
a sensation towards the close of the last, or at the commencenent 
of the present century."—Court Circular. 





GRANT RICHARDS, 9 Henrietta Street, Loadon. 








FOURTH IMPRESSION, price fs. 6d, 


PSALMS OF 
THE WEST. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





THE WITCHERY OF BOOKS. 
By JOHN F. CRUMP. Price 3s. 6d. net. 
1 of enthusiasm.”—Spectator. 
ll worth reading.”—Birmingham Daily Post 
: will take it up without teeling the fascination of the subject, and tha 
masterly wayin which the author has treated it.’—Birmingham Darly Gazette 
“A welco ibution to literature Mr. Crump, with th e ardour of atrue 
lover, sings t 5 00ks in e% able key... In the ch — on* TI 
Limits of Lit Mr. Crump is t....it illustrates th lence of 
the author's ¢ —Staffordshirre ’ s 
* Reminds of Sir John Lubbor kK 1 vi s fresh bright ness."—- Walsall Adver 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 
































INVESTMEN 
GOVERNMENT LOANS yield 3 to 6 ° 
MUNICIPAL LOANS yield 3 to 5‘ 
RAILWAY LOANS yield 4 ¢ 
TRAMWAY LOANS yield 4 t 


VAN OSS and CO, ° 
15 Great Winchester Street, LONDON, E.C. 
LISTS _ APPLICATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





Qe er Funied Fn and LIF E INTER EST TS in Landed 
) or Funded P rty or « uritic Spur HAS} 


LOANS granted thereon by the “EQU ITABLE REVEL! STONARY INTEREST 








seuclLiy “Limit J, lu Lancaster Pla cé, Waterloo Brig e. Strid, 
stablished 183 Capital £200,000, 











October 6, 1900. = 


ae 
Price 26. 6d. 


Tice my OCTOBER ISSUE OF THE 


cONTES PORARY REVIEW 
WILL CONTAIN THE FOLLOWING 


ARTICLES :— . 
‘ TLEMENT. By J. B. 
THE SocTH AFRICAN SLITLE y 


~ Robi ae Views ox ARMY REFORM. By the 
AC Oe Fob M. Creed, M.D. GLL.C., sydney). 
acdherene Potucy 18 CHINA. By - John Ross, D.D. 
Oct ET RET SPRINGS Ot RcsstaN Pouicy. By a 
Ru isgian Publicist. % 
1p NEW FRENCH IDEALISM. By the Count de 
TE 
Soissons ; is ey 
sFIRA RAILWAY. By L. Orman Cooper. 
fs THE ae AFISION AxD THE WAR IN THE 
1 atios—I. By the Rev. W. W. Peyton 
I) = ~ LATION IN MEMORY. By Professor Marcus 
STERPO 


' bok a LATE OF MILNER. By J. A. Hobson. 

ee iy, THE SERVANT OF ART. By RK. Warwick 
K E 

TUE Tice AIM OF PREVENTIVE MEDICINE. By 


Shadwell. : 
st OX WALDERSEE IN 1870. By Colonel 
Ta 








; Letter to the Editor. 





“Ca Calcutt Rg 
Obtainable of all Booksellers and Libraries in the 
ae United Kingdom, or of 

THE COLUMBUS COMPANY, Limited. 


columbus House, 43 & 43a Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 





HOME COUNTIES 
MAGAZINE. 


OCTOBER NUMBER now ready, with Index to Vol. IT. 
; Price 1s. 6d. net. 
CONTENTS. —CHAUCER AT ALDGATE. By Professor 
Hales. — Hist mY OF a, — WESTBOURNE 
rex. By W. L. Rutton, F.s.A.—CUURCIL LIVINGS 
1N “Vp LESEX. By the Bisho » ~~ Bristol. —LAast 
vt PARISH HIsTORY.—LINCOLN’S ID N GATEWAY. 
Baildon, F.S.A.--TH##k CANDELER TOMB 
\TTENHAM.—CHURCH PL ATE IN THE DiocuskE 
or LONDON. By E. H. Freshfield, F.S.A.—ARCHERY 
JN BERKS AND SURREY. By Ri vy. W. K. R. Bedford. 
No.17 FLEEt STREET. By Philip Norman, Treas. 
$4. NOTES, QUERIES AND REVIEWS. 
ations include various old views of No. 










17 Fleet Street ; original drawings of Lincoln’s Inn, 
be} nalip Fleteher ; old engr avings of archery ; por- 
rit of her Majesty the Queen as an ‘archer; old 
keut and Surrey views, &¢. 

London : . Roptnson and Co., 






% Great Russell Street, Blooms>ury. 


M E DO Cc. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 17)” 2; 


fure -BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
ot this wine will be found equal to 14/6 83 


wine usually sold at much higher 


ST. ESTEPHE 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, The appreciation this wine 
meets with trom the constantly 
increasing number of customers 
it ires us in London and the 17/6 2.9 
ves us additional con- 
insubmitting it to those who 
jure Bordeaux wine. 


& Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
futd loany Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 








All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret 
Britain to equal them in value. core 
em with wines sold elsewhere at 16/- and 2 0) - 
cozen and upwards. 





We regret the increased duty ¢ = els advance of 
6d. per doz 


JAMES SMITH AND €0., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 3S7 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


PIREKE BECK BANK. 

) ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SULTHAMPTON BLDGS.. Chaneery Lane, London. 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000, 

-AND-A-HALE PER CENT. INTEREST 
t DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

YO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
uinmin monthly balances, when not drawn 


' “BIREBECE ALMANACE, with particulars, 
FRANCTS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
THE MOsT NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR.BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S GOGO. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 





alin i 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


In spite of the most violent abuse, THE MASTER- 
CHRISTIAN continues its triumphant career. 100,000 copies 
were printed before publication, and a New Edition of 25,000 
is being prepared. 

Messrs. Methuen call attention to the publication, on October 
10th, of Mr. ANTHONY HOPE’S New Novel of modern politics 
and socicty, QUISANTE, Crown Sio, 6s. 

They beg to call attention to the recent publication of New 
Novels bu Mr. MANX PEMBERTON, Mr, EDEN PHILLPOTTsS, 
Mr. WENRY JAMES, Mr. ROBERT HICHENS, Mr. ARTHUR 
MORRISON, LUCAS MALET, Mr. BLOUNDELLE BURTON, 
and Mr. BARING-GOULD, The titles of these books are men- 
tioned below. 

Messrs. Methuen now publish Mr. W. WW. JACOBS’ two well- 
known Books, SEA URCHINS and MANY CARGOES. Crown 
Svo, 3s. Gd. each. 

They are now publishing several New Volumes in ** THE 
LITTLE LIBRARY,” a charming series of miniature classics 
edited by well-known Scholars, The latest volumes are :— 

CRANFORD, Edited by E. V. LUCAS; 
LORD TENNYSON’S EARLY POEMS, Edited by 
J. CHURVON COLLINS; and 
EOTHEN, Edited by a brilliant but anonymous critic. 
These little books, which are published at 1, 6d. net, in cloth, 
and 23, 6d, net, in leather, form delightful presents of permanent 
valit2. 

The Twelfth Part, price Is., of Messrs. Methuen’s well-known 
HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR, Edited by Mr, FOSTER 
CUNLIFFE, Fellow of All Souls’ College, is now ready. It con- 
tains the Story of Vaal Krantz and commences the Fourth 
Attempt of the Relief of Ladysmith This history has been 
recognised on all hands as the most serious and reasoned con- 
tribution to the history of the war. It is splendidly illustrated, 





FOURTEEN POPULAR NOVELS.—‘s. cach. 
THE MASTER-CHRISTIAN Marie Corelli 
THE GATELESS BARRIER Lucas Malet 
THE FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE Max Pemberton 
A MASTER OF CRAFT W. W. Jacobs 
CUNNING MURRELL Arthur Morrison 
THE SOFT SIDE Henry James 
SONS OF THE MORNING Eden Phillpotts 
WINEFRED S. Baring-Gould 
PATH AND GOAL Ada Cambridge 
WOUNDS IN THE RAIN Stephen Crane 
TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE Robert Hichens 
SERVANTS OF SIN J. Bloundelle Burton 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON Dorothea Gerard 
THE SEEN AND THE — ae Marsh 


Mess Ss. Me 47, UeOn'S Bool, Garctte a Ne we tal 712 7 hoe sont ta any a dd ese, 


trand, W.C. 


METHUEN and CO., 56 Essex Street 


FOUNDED 182 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 8 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8S 


PATRONS—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY: the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PRESIDENT—The BISHOP of LONDON, ViIcE-PRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 


TRUSTEE rhe BISHOP of WINCHESTER; The DEAN of YORK; Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. ; 
G. T. BLDDULPH, Esq 
CHAIRMAN—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. DErury-CHAIRMAN—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 
PuysiciaN—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. SECRETARY—G. H. HODGSON, Esq., WA, 


Acrvuany—F. B. WYATT, Esq., F.LA. 


The Society is conducted on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE entirely in the 
interests of 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,184,196. Annual Income, £409,317. 


The Security afforded by the Society is Absolut 
The Bonuses are on an exceedingly high scale. 
The Annual Premiums are lower than those usually charged ; and 
The Conditions of Assurance are most favourable, 
WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES GRANTED AT Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTI ALON l ITs 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS. & CO.’S LIST. 


With 18 Plates and 35 Illustrations in the Text, Sro, 12s. 6d. net. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL, EAST 
AND WEST. 


By FREDERICK COURTENEY SELOUS, 
Author of “A Hunter's Wanderings in Africa,’ &c. 
:.—A Month in Asia Minor—After Wild Goats on the Maimun Dagh 
and Ornitho.ogy in Asia Minor—Notes on a Latter-Day Hunting 
second Trip to the Rocky Mountains. 





CONTENT 
—Travel, Sport, 
Trip in the Rocky Mountains 





With 8 Photogravure Iilustrations from the Original Drawings by 
Archibald Thorburn. 


Ar », lUs. 6d. net. 


AUTUMNS IN ARGYLESHIRE 
WITH ROD AND GUN. 


By the Hon. A. E. GATHORNE-HARDY. 


ove 


ON THE BANKS OF THE SEINE. 


by A. M. F., 


zn Courts and Foreign Homes.” 


With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 8 other Illustrations, crown vo. 5s, net. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
TRAMP. 


By J. H. CRAWFORD. 


With 2 Portraits, crown Svo, 125. 64. 


JAMES MARTINEAU: 
A Biography and Study. 
By A. W. JACKSON, A.M. 


“FUR, FEATHER, AND FEN 


AND PERCH. 





VOLUME OF SLIIES 


PIKE 


NEW 


By WILLIAM SENIOR 
(* Redspinner,” Editor of the Fteld) 
With Chapters by "JOHN BICKERDYKE” and W. H. POPE, 


ALLXANDER INNES SHAND. 
Roller, and from Photographs. 


COOKERY, by 


With 12 Iustrations by George Crown Sve, 


SIONVHURS! PHILOSOPHICAL §& 
PSYCHOLOGY: 


Empirical and Rational. 


URIES 


a 





MICHAEL MAHER, &.J.. 


ophy at lege ; Examiner for 
t 


B y 


; he Diploma 
y of Ireland. | 
AND ENLARGED. 





oton) hurs 

of the Royal Univer 

OURTH EDITION , RE-WRITTEN 
Crown vo, 65. 6d. 





EDMUND FULLESTON; 
Or, The Family Evil Genius. 
By B. B. WEST 
Half Hours with the Millionaire: 


Auther of " &, 


LONGMANS. GREEN, and CO., London, 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Edited by . ones 


New York, and Bombay. 








Ut 





EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
THE GERMAN DANGER IN THE Far East By xX. 
i : ? - By C. MeL. McHard 
o1 CHINA. By Captain F. E. Younghu:band 


f a Continent 
2: i Bago’ 
B) Mis Godley 


By H. Brodrick. 


W. R. Lawson. 





AUSTRALIA. By An English Catholic. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 


o7 Bedford Street, Strand. 


London 


OF - - PRIN NT BOOKS 


— RARE ARD our - 


Booxs, 
PPLIED. 








Stat . We offer Lawrence 
and Bullen’s Sumptuous Lai i Rabe ”» &¢., 9 Vols 
£8 5s — Ss net); ™ 8 vols., Ill ustrated, 

t L cele of Books Purchased for 









LA 


Curd. mt PELANI DCO., Book Merchants, Jolt Hes street, Dirmipg Gam, 





[ October 6, 1900, 
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MESSRS, WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND sony 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 











BY THE EARL OF ROSSLYN, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


TWICE CAPTURED. | >... s,. 
TWICE CAPTURED, | 10:6. 


A Record of Adventure during the Boer War 
By the EARL OF ROSSLYN. 





With over Sixty Illustrations, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


“The story of the imprisonment with its terrible m¢ onotony is vividly 
enes 


related, 
flight of Kruger and the 
Dien to liberty once more, is 


and the description of the se at the last, when the 
arrival of Lord Roberts restored so Jmany ‘br ‘ave 
among the best passages.”—Morning Post 

“With the exception, perhaps, of Mr. Winston Churchill, no corre 
whose lot it has fallen to chronicle events of the war bas 
stirring experie nees."”—-Daily News 

*The volume is sure to enlist many re aders. It embraces some aspex of th 
campaign of which. the writer had practically a journalistic mon i the 
letterpress is enriched and jliuminated by a wealth of illustratior 
from photographs taken by himseif during his adveutures on the 


captivity.”"—Scolsman. 





spondent to 
had more varied or mo: re 


The 
ip reprodn ced 


veldt aud in 





JOSEPH CONRAD'S NEW STORY, 


LORD JIM: a Tale. 


By JosepH CONRAD, eres of * The Nigger of 
An Outcast of the Islands,’ * Tales of Unrest.” dc. Crown sy; 
6s, { October Léth, , 


the Narcissus,” 





T PUBLISHED. 


HOW WE ESCAPED FROM PRE. 


TORIA. By Captain A. HALDANE. D.S.0., 2nd Battalion 
Gordon Highlanders. With 3 Portraits and 2 Plans of th 
Staats Model School, Pretoria, Is. 


Spectator 








As exciting as anything in Dumas.”—Spectator. 
ice he read * Monte Cristo” mv Baronite ha ame upon anything more 
stirring than the story ef the captivity of the e oth r officers.’ —Pu . 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIE?. ; 
ta ’ - ? > 
A KING’S PAWN: a Romance. 
By HAMILTON DruMMOND, Author of * A Man of his Age,” 


* For the Religion,’ &c. Crown Syo, 6s, 


SECOND EDITIO 


A HISTORY OF SCOTLAND FROM 
THE ROMAN OCCUPATION. By Anprew Lanc. Vol. 1. 


With Photogravure Frontispieceand 4 Maps, demy 8vo, lds, net. 











e ° Mr. Lang is justified in undertaking the ambitious task which he has set him 
self. He possesses undoubtediy many of the best qualilications for it—amazing 
industry and power of hard work, origit ialitv and independence of judgment, a 
itical temper with a saving sense ¢ f humour, insight into character and a bright 
and facile ‘pen.. .He is altvass suggest and stimulating Athenaum = 


SONGS OF THE GLENS OF 


ANTRIM. By Moira O'NEILL. Crown &Svo, in artistic binding, gilt top, 
&. 6d. 


“Thev are cenuine songs The true Ivrical note rings clear through these 
poems, and humour, fancy, sense of ni ure il beauty, and the lighter shade 
melancholy abound. —at. James's Gace 


- OND IMPRESSION 


JOHN RUS KIN. ‘Modern English 








Writers.” By Mrs. MEYNELL. With a Biographical Chronology, crown § 
2s, 6d 
“Mrs. Mevnell’s book is, abore all, definite, stimulating, suggestive—a 
incentive and an aid to the wide and more intelligent reading of one of t! 
greatest writers of the closing century. To all the Inag nificent maze of Mr. 





voluine gives a fine “clue.”—Dat y Telegrap 





Ruskin's writing the 


BLACKWOOD’ S MAGAZINE. 





ae Bo OCTOBER, 1919 
Doom CASTLE afo MANE By Neil Munro. Chaps. 1-4. 
ALMOND's NER By © Lines man.” 
How AN ENCLISH GIRL TAUGHT A PFENNSYLVANTA COUNTRY OCHO 
IN THE HEART OF ee By Hugh Clifford, C.M.G. 
PRINCE CHARLES EDWAr 
Lonp JIM: A SKETCH. By Joseph Conrad. 


A MONTH IN IRELAND. By Stephen Gwynn. 

THE ECCLESIASTICAL SITUATION IN SCOTLAND. 

MusiNGs Witnoct Meruop.—Clifford v. Grundy—The Misfortuncs 
James's Theatre—An Ancient Scandal—Literary Somnambulism— Lhe Ideas 
of the Air—The Criminal Plagiarist—A Plea for Legitimate Plagiarism 
The Ex imple of Virgil, Shakes peare, and Moli¢re—Their Justification—Tbs 
Masterpicce of the Century—Miss Corelli and “ The Master-Christian.” 

THE MILITARY POLICY OF THE COUNTRY SHOULD BE AN OFFENSIVE Po 

Tuk DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT. 


af the St. 





WILLIAM BLACEWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








, 
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ALL READERS OF “THE SPECTATOR” 


CAN NOW OBTAIN THE 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
FOR A FIRST PAYMENT OF FIVE SHILLINGS. 












































T HAS LONG BEEN A HARDSHIP that only a man of large means could purchase th Encycl opedia Britannica, because it was 


: beyond the resources of others to pay the price down. Now an expedient has been found, the Daily Mail ” offering. complete. the 
twenty-five volumes of * The Times” reprint of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” in return for FIVE SHILLINGS IN CASH. the re- 
4 3 sinder of the price to be paid “a the subseriber, after the receipt of the books, in omal! monthly instalments of Twelve Shillines 


h, The result being that to ALL 


1. A book is offered which is undeniably the best book ever published; at 
| 2, A price which is a Bargain Price, being 50 per cent. reduetion from the publishers’ price; and 
| . For Five Shillings the complete twenty-five volumes are delivered to the subseriber, who 

4. : ay then begins to pay his monthly instalments of Twelve Shillings, 


) ea 


so thal. every man can now obtain for his own property a “ Library of Universal Knowledge,” 
pro} y J g 


MOBILISATION OF THE WORLD'S biennale 


The « Encycloprdia Britannica” sums up all human knowledge from the commen em nt of urning and research until the closine 
davs of the Nineteenth Century. It is a storehouse of Science, Literature, History. and Art. written by accomplished men of lettei and 
TAVs OL ‘ = . : : t 
he for: most experts of the day ; copiously illustrated with ie Boalt plates. maps, plans, and over ?.900 other illustration: 1dmirably 





, rongly bound. It is unique in its combination of instruction and entertainment, for it 1s no mere collection of dry facts and dreary 
Dees be a series of brilliantly written treatises on all subjects of interest to the student, to the man of educated taste. and to the man 
who “ likes to know about thing 


A FIRST PAYMENT OF FIVE shit 
Is ALL YOU NEED SEND, AND IN RETURN YOU RECEIVE THE COMPLETE SET OF THE TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES 
OF THE “ENCYCLOP-EDIA BRITANNICA. 





Only after the Receipt of the TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES do the Monthly Payments of 


TWELVE SHILLINGS 


Commen 


Hien 


Xo the First Time, you can thus sooure the TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES for a First Paymoat of Five Shillings, paying 
the REMAINDER of the price a! rie of 


SS THAN italiane A DAY. Bor tae Time is Liven. 


FROM “THE SPECTATOR ” :—* Very few quite recognise either the range or the vaguens f the information no 





icated. Each man probably knows well. in many cases singularly well, his own subject— the subject he 1s obliged to know 
for pecuniary reasons, or professional reasons. or reasons of pride—and probably one other subject, which he recreation of hi 

three times out of five, ¢ caadens quite alien to the mental pursuit y ould expect him to be interested in ; but he al 
vay—or. rather, thinks he knows—some ninety-cight others. As 2 fact, does not know them, but has only certain id 

, very often, of half-forgotten, half-imperfect rcading ; and whenever he has to u: ich knowled yr 1s brought to book about 
it by a serious question or a conversational! contradiction. he wants to revive his memor r, as he phrases it. to * look his fa up. He 
LOWS ime impression the ficrt ch as made on him, but he has ‘ forgotten his bones. Half the , t squires the try—and an 

” al off a ab J o -# I]y 4 a ¢ 
ally f —“) t in that pe I, a E ' y plea 
A 1 th to a va! L 


Specimen Volumes, Bindings, and Bookease can be seen, | ENQUIRY FORM. 
and full details obtained, at the following places: } oo : a o 
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